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THE LAST FEW DAYS BEFORE VACATION~ An Article 
A Primary Unit~ WILD ANIMALS AND THE CIRCUS 
DIPLOMA GUARANTEED~ A Commencement Play 
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Save by Subscribing Now! 


You can save money by entering your subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR now... for your subscription will be extended TWO 
EXTRA ISSUES, making a total of 12. These extra copies, worth 
50¢ each at the single-copy price, mean a saving of $1.00 to you. 
And you may pay next fall when the subscription starts. By sending 
us your order now, you are helping us cut down the fall rush... and 
guaranteeing yourself a teaching helper ready-for-use when school 
opens. Just take a peek at Page 3 for a preview of the grand new 
1949-50 model of THE INSTRUCTOR ... you'll want every issue. 


You'll be saving money in more ways than one, too... for we 
cannot guarantee what the subscription price will be in the fall. 
The proposed postal bill if passed would increase the mailing cost 
of THE INSTRUCTOR about 200%. So take a tip from us... send 


in your subscription now! 
ONE §& TWO & 
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THE INSTRUCTOR brings you 
Daily Aid in Every Grade in... . 


e Tool Subjects e Elementary Science 
e Seatwork e Social Studies 

e Handwork e Stories 

e Art Appreciation e Counselor Service 


e Plays—Poems—Music 


THIS OFFER NOT GOOD AFTER JULY 1, 1949 
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order 

your 
Teaching Aids 
now for Fall! 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
AIDS TO BETTER TEACHING 


Review NOW this list of Teaching Aids, for your use in the fall 
when school reopens—every one a tested and proven tool of class- 
room instruction. Increase in the teaching load makes them invalu- 
able to you. Here are three important things THE INSTRUCTOR 
AIDS will do for you: 


(1) Give you the finest practical assistance. 

(2) Save you time in planning and preparing daily work. 

(3) Enable you to teach more easily and with more satisfying 
results. 


Delivery will be made now or in the fall, as you prefer. 


Order by number: 


I. The Instructor Hectograph Book of Maps comprises 48 outline maps (8 %” 
x 10%”) of North America and subdivisions. Each map gives a set of sym- 


bols for locating agricultural and other products. s. acai 


2. The Instructor Hectograph and Craft Book contains 32 perforated pages of 
hectograph designs and 16 pages of craft instruction material. An all-season, 
all-purpose book—attractive and practical............. 


Hectographed Seatwork for Primary Grades. 137 exercises on 75 pages 
ready to detach and hectograph. An eight-page manual for teachers is 
included, .......... sabes Soeomanctbitieth 

4. New Room Decorations. A new 48-page book, in hectograph ink, with never- 
before-used designs. Material covers the entire school year and all occasions. 
Included are suggestions for teaching procedures. cece eaaeee 
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5. Designs for Room Decorations. Long a favorite in the Instructor Series. At- 
tractive room and window decorations for the school year... 


6. The Instructor Book of Old World Maps. 48 maps in hectograph ink, featur- 
ing Europe, Asia, and Australia. Set of symbols to locate products, areas, 
seas, rivers, mountains, and population. Pages are perforated... $l 


7. The First Seatwork Book. Printed in hectograph ink for early first grade. 
48 pages devoted to seatwork exercises. Page-by-page directions.. wl 


8. The Second Seatwork Book. A new 48-page collection of wahitiasiaete exer- 
cises for later first grade and early second grade. $l 


9. The instructor Book of The Seasons. Illustrative material for holidays and 
other special days, and for the seasons, in 48 hectograph pages.................$1 


10. Good Health—Books | and II. Two new hectograph books of 48 pages each, 
perforated for easy removal of pages, with stories and exercises at the first- 
and second-grade levels. Every suitable phase of health education is dis- 
cussed in these attractively illustrated books.............. Seasahenibaenbales Each Book $1 


11. Bulletin-Board Charts for English. Set One, Set Two. 20 Charts designed to 
promote quick perception, immediate understanding, of some of the basic 
principles of English. Large-size Charts in a durable portfolio... Each Set $1 


12. Bulletin-Board Charts for Arithmetic. 20 large-size Charts that thoroughly 
cover the four arithmetical processes. The Charts will arouse interest in 
arithmetic and assist materially in presenting it..............0..0.ccccceecceeeeeee SOF $F 


13. Bulletin-Board Charts. The Three R's. For Rural Schools. 20 Charts 10” x 13” 
on sturdy colored cards. Covering arithmetic and the language arts..... Set $i 


14. Color Studies (Art Methods Series). A 9” x 12” color chart in 12 brilliant 
colors, plus 16 hectograph pages on hues, values, and intensities, as well as 
the six color combinations. Use of color in posters, textiles, and designs is 
shown. Packaged in a sturdy envelope with full instructions for the 
OA LITT OT IN ATT NE TN ER TLE EE LE ELE, $i 


15. The Instructor Visual Aids in Literature. Set One: Evangeline, Courtship of 
Miles Standish. Set Two: The Man without a Country, The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, Rip Van Winkle. Brand new! Posters based on books in upper-grade 
required-reading lists, illustrated with black-and-white reproductions of 
attractive paintings and carrying suitable quotations from the text. Biogra- 
phies of the authors, synopses, and teaching suggestions are given on the 


GE OE Te ROI BI cerininicvinte cnisseeniininsincesimnineioneieantbiahinaes Each Set $! 


16. The Instructor Music-Made-Easy Posters. Twenty charts covering the music 
theory required in the elementary school, proceeding in logical sequence 
from the simple staff to common musical terms. Explanations of symbols, 
time and key signatures, and the chromatic scale simplify required sight 
reading. nnaceutesistsnnstetsllilalauilenlmn ais iublesaniiltetabaiitaaapensndibdibiet ... Set 
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Your Workshop for This Month 


Material of General Interest 


Look What's Coming!—Announcement for 1949-50 Mary E. Owen 
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Our Pen Pals Pupils of Cheswold School 8 
The Sociogram in Action Yvonne Beaudry 29 
For Young Readers—Book Reviews C. Elta Van Norman 61 
For Teachers to Use—Book Reviews Ruth M, Northway 61 
Art Appreciation 
“Line Storm”—John Steuart Curry 
Large Full-Color Reproduction Cover 
Lesson Material Harriet Garrels 16 
Miniature Color Reproductions 17, 60 
Seatwork and Tests 
Have You Visited a Zoo?—A Quiz Elizabeth S. Christensen 9 
A Quiz for Flag Day Henrietta Holland 9 


Playing Circus—Stories and Seatwork 


Jonnie Mashburn Miller 20-21 


Words That Rhyme—Seat work Julia Nichols 23 
Words That Do Not Belong—Seatwork Olga R. Williamson 23 
Triple-Duty Seatwork Mary Burke 28 
Units and Lesson Material 
Teaching the Song “America” Ivah Green 8 
Johnny Learns about Peas E. L. Averill 12-13 
Wild Animals and the Circus Mary Evans 14 
A Study of Old River-Boat Days Lucyle Bishop 18 
Do You Write the Compositions You Assign? Louise Anne Wheeler 19 
Our Fourth Grade Held a Bazaar Helen L. Krestan 19 
Finding Out about Wild Flowers Ruth Anne Korey 25 
Our Study of Writing Mollie Dolan 30 
Visual Aids 
“Line Storm”—John Steuart Curry Cover 
Vacation Fun—Frontispiece 11 
Audio-Visual Aids—A Department F. Dean MeClusky 15 
Miniature Color Reproductions—“Line Storm” 17, 60 
A June Calendar Virginia Smith Dryer 24 
Stories 
Grandpa Tortoise Forgets Francis L. Kroll 26 
Something Blue Catherine Marshall 26 
Adventure at Mossy Creek Glen Grace Evelyn Mills 27 
Gordy’s Mountain Marion Walden 27 
Handwork 
How to Use the Handwork in This Issue Jessie Todd 6 


\ Circus Merry-Go-Round 

Clown Faces 

An Invitation to P.T.A. or Open House 
Faces of Felt 

A Traffic-Cop Bookrack 

Experiences with Free Design 

Jack and the Beanstalk—A Design Subject 
Plastic Comes to School 

Artistic Expression of Musical Moods 
Prints from Wood, Bark, and Stumps 
Original Stencils 

Wooden Costume Jewelry 

A Plaster of Paris Flag Stand 


Program Material 
Tale of a Tail—A Song Ella Stratton Colbo and Isabelle Groetzinger 
The Little Boy Who Didn’t Like Milk—A Play Violet Moran Flint 
\ Happy Surprise—A Play Gladys V. Smith 
Family Night—A Play Francis L. Kroll 
Diploma Guaranteed—A Play Alethea Knight 
Poems to Enjoy in June 
Little Red Cart—A Song 
The Flag We Love—A Song 


Special Days in June 
Closing Day 
A Study of Old River-Boat Days—An Article 
An Invitation to P.T.A. or Open House—Handwork 
Diploma Guaranteed—A Play 
Flag Day 
Teaching the Song “America”—An Article 
A Quiz for Flag Day 
A Plaster of Paris Flag Stand—Handwork 
The Flag We Love—A Song 


The Circus and Zoo 


Have You Visited a Zoo?—A Quiz 
Wild Animals and the Circus—A Unit 
Playing Circus—Stories and Seatwork 
A Circus Merry-Go-Round—Handwork 
Clown Faces—Handwork 


Looking Forward to Vacation 
Vacation Fun—Frontispiece 
The Last Few Days before Vacation—An Article 
Adventure at Mossy Creek Glen—A Story 
Gordy’s Mountain—A Story 
Prints from Wood, Bark, and Stumps—Handwork 
Wooden Costume Jewelry—Handwork 


Day by Day (June classroom activities) 


Lois Rinderknecht 


Betty Sullivan 
Lennice C. Eyraud 
Florence Renton 
Jerome Leavitt 
Imogene Knight 


Mary E. Bunce and Anne M. Woelpper 


Lucyle Bishop 
Alethea Knight 


Ivah Green 
Henrietta Holland 


Mary E. Bunce and Anne M. Woelpper 


Elizabeth S, Christensen 
Mary Evans 


Evelyn Civerolo 
Bernice Walz 


Grace Evelyn Mills 
Marion Walden 
Lennice C. Eyraud 
Jerome Leavitt 


Evelyn Civerolo ¢ 
Bernice Walz 32 

Lillian Sturges 3: 

Lucile Rosencrans : 
Agnes Choate Wonson : 
Jessie Todd : 


Miriam Pollock ‘ 


Phyllis M. Senke ‘ 


Lillian Sturges 


Imogene Knight / 


Ruth Anne Korey : 


36 
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13 
43 
44 
16 
16 
47 
48 


49 
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Jonnie Mashburn Miller 20-21 


31 
32 


Esma Hackett 50-52 


Specially for Girls and Boys ( puazles, games, things to make) ....53-56 


Your Counselor Service 57, 58 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 59 
Travel Section 
“Your Land and My Land” 62-64 
Announcement of 1949 Instructor Travel Contest 75 


To Our Contributors, 4 . . . .Let’s Laugh, 5, 7 
Our Coupon Section, 8, 75 
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~ INSTRUCTOR 


Fall, of Plearmit furfpisee{ 


LAST FRIDAY was an exciting day in our editorial office. We 
were putting the finishing touches on the 1949-50 model of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. We think our readers deserve the jirst peek, 


so we are letting Jack out of the box with a handful of secrets. 


THE BRAND-NEW FEATURES—You can count on two full 
pages of kindergarten and primary stories in each issue, as well as 
two pages of stories for the middle and upper grades. ... . In 
line with the national emphasis on health, we will offer a new 
counselor service on hygiene and nutrition. . . . . Watch for ten 
full-page sketches of outstanding Americans for your bulletin board 
and social-studies classes, done by an experienced cartoonist. . . . . 
And because we believe American elementary teachers are really 
going places, we will feature an outstanding teacher each month. 
You will see a typical day in her life, in story and picture. 


NOW FOR SOME IMPROVEMENTS—The seatwork will defi- 
nitely be more primary, with real first-grade seatwork each month. 
There will be pages for second and third grades, too. ... . Our 
test material will have its face lifted, so watch for some new quizzes 
that you and your class will enjoy... . . “Specially for Girls and 
Boys” is also being streamlined. Its Science Corner will have 
experiments for all grade levels. The boys and girls are going to 
have a column where they can talk over their hobbies (to say 
nothing of their personal problems) with Aunt Grace. The artist 
of our puzzle pictures, Ralph Avery, has some new ideas that are 
guaranteed to please... . . The handwork has likewise been under 
our scrutiny. We are on the lookout for fresh ideas to dress up your 
classroom. There will be plenty of construction patterns, gift sug- 
gestions, and handcraft for social-studies projects, too. 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS—Do you have fun going 
through the front columns of a magazine before you really settle 
down to straight reading? Here are some new features that will 
greet you. .... We've often chuckled over the articles and adver- 
tisements that were in THE INSTRUCTOR in the 1890's. Now 
we're going to share them with you in a new column, “Fifty Years 
Ago.”. . . . Have you wanted to talk back sometimes, make some 
suggestions, or even send us an orchid? You'll have an opportunity 
in our new “Letters te the Editor” department, and mind you, you'd 
better write! . . . . Last of all, 1 want to share some ideas with you 
in a monthly editorial page. Perhaps I can be a silent partner in 
your teaching adventure. If some of the thoughts I send your way 
make your day brighter or help you bring joy to even one of your 
children, I shall have accomplished my purpose. 


Wary 2. Derrem 
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SMALL MONTHLY 





ON YOUR 


Loans made entirely 
by mail — No Agent 
will call upon you. 





e 


ONLY 


PAYMENTS! 





, Low 


CASH LOANS “cost 


We will loan you CASH. quickly. to con- 

solidate debts. to make seasonal purchases, 

to further your education, for vacation or 

travel. or for any other purpose. 

Interest charged only for the time you use 

the money and at Iowa's LOW Lawilul In- 

terest Rate. 

Our loans are entirely confidential—we do 

not contact your friends, relatives, or em- 

ployer. 

N Pp DURING SUMMER 
oO Fayments ° wons 





If you need CASH now or LICENSED BY AND 


below to write ior comple BONDED TOTHE 
iniormation. STATE \OF yOwa. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee _ 
MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY amy 
Dept. 304 SIOUX CITY 2, IOWA! ‘| 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, ond 
details of your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for | 
Teachers, 


NAME | 
ADDRESS . | 
CITY __ STATE ) 
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——-TEACHING 





one Price 60c each—Postpaid. 


SS Bee Vance 
with 
“NOTE READING “SING AND 
iS FUN” LEARN MUSIC” 
(for Primary Grades) (for 4th Grade and Up) 
These t vtling coll ns of trul 


wongs and crills mak note reading easy for every 





HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. _| 


"2621 WN. Sth Street—Milwaukes 6, Wis. 





TWO NEW GAMES! 


Interesting ! Fascinating ! 


Know your own country Piay United States “GEO- 
GRAPHICAL LOCATIONS"... Postpaid $1.9 Helpful 
in classroom Good for home and school, Exciting for 
ALI Upper Grades and Adult 

“MONUSYLLABLES” —a Spelling Game..3.95. Ages 
6 to l2 years. Children Like lt. It’s Fun! 

eth games sent on approval Ayents and canvassers 
solicited Write for information Address 
The JOHNSTON Educational Games, Venice, California 





PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 


10 weeks - 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


4 weeks 
WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 


6 wecks 2 weeks 


410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, IIL. 











IDEAL SUMMER WORK 


TEACHERS. Interesting educational work. 
Long-established company. Opportunity for 
large earnings. Write for details. 
UNIVERSAL HOUSE 
Winston Building, 1022-J Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











A | TEACHERS OF ART 
eal Our summer foundation course is recom 
menmied to afl ‘ 





art teachers who need work 
in wing, design and teaching methods 
Drawing ir ! both design in nature and free 
tiv npr ching methods will be pre 
‘ t! form of a workshop under outstanding 
tru 
4 weeks—6 week 8 weeks, Beginning June 13 


The Ranses City Art Institute and School of Design 
Dept. 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 





Ofetional College of Education 


Thorough Cveperation for Teaching 


Nursery §& Kinde re rten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary ‘jrades Children’s demonstration sehool 
end observation center. (m Chicago's lovely North 
Shore near lake, Beginning classes and specially de 
signed cours for teach« and college graduat 

Fall, Midyear and Summer terms, Write for « ilog 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 914G Evanston, til, 
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TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Ti 
been 


Instrucror has always 
a friend to whom a teacher 
could go for help and advice and 
with could share het 


Many teach- 


whom she 


teaching CXpt riences, 


ers, upon completing a successful 
piece of work in the classroom, sub- 
mit a description of it to Tue 


INSTRUCTOR. 
like 


ly how 


Perhaps you would 
to do so, but don’t know exact- 
about it. Here are a 
number of points to keep in mind. 


to oO 


Hlow MATERIAI 


INSTRUCTOR 


ro SupMit 
THE 


A manuscript should be typewrit 
ten double-spaced on plain white 
paper, BY.” x | ie 
A carbon copy of cach manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on 
the first (A woman should 
indicate whether she is Miss or 
Vrs., and her own given 
nang State your teaching posi- 
tion, including the grade or subject 
you teach, and the name and loca- 
tion of the school. Add the num- 
ber of words in your manuscript if 
it is an article, a unit, a story, o1 
a play. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, 
send them with your manuscript, 
protected by stiff cardboard. se 
that your name and address 
are on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts 
at least five months in advance of 
the month for which the material 
is suitable (by June first for the 
November issue, for example ). 

Address your contribution to 
Tue Instrrucror, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y., and mail 
with postage fully prepaid. Enclose 
an addressed envelope bearing suf- 
ficient postage for its return if your 
manuscript is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions 
to “Teachers? Help-One-Another 
Club,” “Specially for Girls and 
Boys,” and “Let’s Laugh,” refer to 
specific directions given in those 
departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome 
songs, stories, and plays from other 
sources, however, if they are suit- 
able for use in elementary schools. 


. on one side only. 


page. 


also usc 


sure 


Tue Eprror’s Sine or Ir 

A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor 
at a time. If an author wishes to 
send his manuscript to a second 
editor, he should write to the first 
editor to inquire whether his manu- 
script is being considered for imme- 
diate publication. He should state 
that, if it is not, he wishes to have 
it returned. He should then wait 
for a reply before submitting a 
copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use, 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 


nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 
It is impossible for us to com- 


ment upon contributions, but each 
one is carefully considered. 
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per cent Federal Tax. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N. N.Y. 


DD Ss A, mp 4 
Depaul SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS --- JUNE 27 to AUGUST 4 
UNLVERSITY 


| gg A care fully selected 
or in service desiring 











and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
promotional eredit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St., 


prof. 
request.) 


Chicago 
| 
| Chicago 1, Ill, 








(Fully Accredited) 











TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
AND LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


Our territory from the Mississippi to the Pacific. @ Arizona, Calif., Oregon, Wash. pay the best salarie; 


We place you in the better positions in cities and colleges. 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


FREE ENROLLMENT . 
gem ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1906 
NaTL 






410 U.S BANK BLCC WILLIAM HUFFER PHO. MGa OENVER. COLO 


Largest, Most Seccteatal Agency in the West 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
"wember CAT A 


ears’ superior placement service 











ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Teacher shortage continues in all departments 
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i 9 When asking for a definition of My three small neighbors, Sheila, When three-year-old Betty Jean 
YY LET S LAUGH veteran in my sixth-grade class one Carol, and Jimmy, were playing was watching the rain drip off the 
> ; day, I received the following an- wedding. Six-year-old Sheila, be- caves, she turned to her mother and 
The bright remarks that children make swer, “A veteran is a horse doctor.” ing the oldest, was the leader. said, “Look, the house is crying! 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. M. JEANNE Sims Wearing a lace curtain for a veil Mary May 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it Whitby, Ontario, and a pair of high-heeled slippers, Grovont, Wyoming 
ba omen ess pee oF ee Canada she led the procession up the walk 
7 ee a ee to the porch steps. All knelt rev- I remonstrated with my small 
F be typed or written in ink. Be sure to . ae” ed little Carol P mien” bgt: his 
La sign your own first name. Mail all Mary Jo was watching an old erenily. Turning to little Carol, son for not ¢a ing 1e crust on hi 
» he items to: Let’s Laugh Department, hen as her brood of chickens settled Sheila asked in solemn tones, toast. “But, Baar, he said, “T 
N.Y Tue InstTRUCTOR, Dansville _ <2 under her. “Mamma,” she said, Carol, do you take this man to be never cat the outline s! 
— Contributions for this column cannot “that old hen has a whole lap full.” your awful wedded husband? VevA KIFER 
—)f be acknowledged nor can they be re- Mary GriFFIs Mivprep S. SPENCER Los Angeles, California 
L turned if we are unable to use them. Troy, Kansas Geneva, New York (Continued on page 7) 
thon When we took Ann to the circus, | 


ap- the act that interested her most was 


















eel the lady lion tamer. As we were Thi € i tt 7 4 i € H BUILT IN 
, Ul. leaving the tent, Ann turned to me is oad ine Ss <a e y is 
— and remarked, “I wonder why that : : 
—— . . : . 
CH lady took a chair into the cage with The cockpit of the new heavy-duty mine locomotive 
her. She didn t sit on it once! shown here is streamlined, not for style, but for safety! 
, Epwarp N. Quics, Jr. The steel nose houses the operator with a cushion-li od 
aries aii Mer Week le | ‘ ses the operator wi 1a cushion-linec 
; shield, curved to provide maximum view of track. Heavy 
Six-year-old Bobby had gone fish- || fences prevent anyone from crossing the right of way. 
a ing with his father. Daddy ex- Underground, as well as above, America’s modern mines 
A plained carefully about putting are engineered and equipped to protect the miner! 
earthworms on the hook to drop 
into the water for bait. Then 
sian Bobby inquired rather anxiously, 
ST “But, Daddy, aren’t you afraid the 
ments poor little things will drown?” 
1 nox ELLA K. DoucLass 
Anderson, Indiana 
gencies 
In class one day a little boy re- 
marked that he had flown to Cali- 
ain fornia to visit his grandmother. 
— “Was it a passenger plane?” 
oatie queried five-year-old Johnny. 
ae “Well,” said Bill, hesitating a lit- 
dmiahson tle, “yes, it was a passenger plane. 
NATA 


There were passengers on one side 

and people on the other side.” 
HELEN LIMBERT 
Seattle, Washington 





Sandra, aged three, was picking 

















—— some honeysuckles when she met f 
ATA r fi _ r _ , »j nodern : +. wife is one 0 
“nd her first bee. It stung her. As it » replace the old mine mule in 1 a jhown below with his wif mode 
jiable was among the foliage of the plant, Electric “horses replace f electric motors powers, The young miner > f miners. A veteran of 
° _ elec sration 0 a ini 
— she did not know the cause of the ines. The care and upkeep © | shuttle cars convey America’s new generation * tion of mechanized mining 
2 ante ae ; mi Ss. : wre loac ers S se vil . > sera 10n 9 ° +1 - 
th burning sensation in her hand. _ - locomotives, cutters, | ee eail make up War II, he chose the op "kc. Miners’ wages -high 
* “Oh, Mother.” she cried, “a mine her sieces of mine ¢ yey = aon ine ; for his peacetume work. ! _eaeute 
ew : i PO esas , -< and many other | : rations in big mn squipment for hs | industrial workers — a5: 
a piece of the sun hit me!” ors, ¢ *) - «repair operé equiy - group of industls 
a M C. O ly part of the extensive ; below est earned by any gt , Jard of living: 
Manet C. OLson on d : he one shown . . ast Cx cf nily a high stand 
7 : jike the one - — is family a hig 

— Portland, Oregon machine shops | him and his y 
n the I : 
foun- attic jc lg ; ; 
~ ttl John walked up to the 

teacher’s desk, a big smile on his 

face. “You know,” he told her 
1A. happily, “I didn’t have to wash 
TA. my hands this morning because I 

washed the dishes last night and I 

%; got ’em all nice and clean.” 
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Qualit swimming. When I told him to 


- close his eyes, hold his nose, and 
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pore - — bee Tohelp your children learn about them easily, vividly, 
alkaska, Michigan , : . 
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TY Me. ‘ 4 a, te 7 --------------- ——- 
“Bs. [] Window Picture booklet on coal. Your classes will like it. For free 
tes } FE . Blackboard Border copies, mail the coupon at right. | i. Goeenn ee 
Nature Study Poster ; — 
| wan ever A rade teacher t« , H 
ae TEACHER PLANS, 7 cn ps Gams of to cho Gas Please send me —____ free copies of 
ation pit it pages a. es — name and address. Ne Op Kine Coat Cais A New Tune! 
os ould like a ree projects enclose 10c, p\' Yb 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 





Page ‘THIS merry-go-round lesson 
gives children a good reason 
for drawing animals in simple 


shapes. ‘The drawings here should 
inspire them to draw the animals, 
using only a few significant lines. 

Such 
make 
They will help children to simplify 
animals to be lor 
and will show the type of animals 
which can be used for large stuffed 
cloth animals. 

These animal designs will help 
children model animals out of clay. 
The teacher may suggest that the 
front legs be modeled together and 


animals as these would 


good place -card de signs. 


used beanbags 


the back legs modeled together. 
Page SOME children this 
page will like to model funny 
laces out of clay, let them dry, 
paint them with very gay colors, 
and then put on their heads hats 
made of real cloth. 

Children often try to see who can 
make the funniest clown. A few 
may try painting their clowns’ faces 
white, Some will like to paint 
bright red circles on the cheeks and 
very big mouths. ‘The children may 
invent many ways to paint the eyes. 


scclng 


Page WIIEN drawing a symbol for 
33 art, such as might be used in 
an invitation folder, children often 
like to draw paint bottles, paste 
dishes, crayons, and a bowl with 
brushes in it. ‘They like to draw the 
materials they actually use. Often 
someone will paint a child model- 
ing, or make a painting of several 
children working on a mural. 

Children like to invent their own 
kinds of letters. We let everyone 
be just as clever as he likes in orig- 
inating letters as long as they can 
be read easily. ‘The practice, so 
common with children, of making 
one letter yellow, another orange, 
another green, and so on, makes 
the word harder to read. 


; 


Page 


CHILDREN will have fun 
for many months drawing 
and cutting faces. Nothing is more 
fun for children than drawing and 
designing faces, especially when the 
faces can be funny or in design. 
The felt face here will help chil- 
dren make faces on rag dolls. 
Some school group may like to 
make rag dolls for a hospital. 
Some children will like the words 
under the man on the book end. 


Some may cut toy soldiers and 
print, “We guard your books,” 
under them. Another may cut 


out funny clowns and print, “Funny 
Books.” Some boy may want to 
draw and cut a cowboy and print 
“Cowboy Stories.” 

Page SINCE one of our most im- 
portant goals in teaching art 
is appreciation, a lesson like this 
will have important after-effects. 


June 1949 


Instructor in 


JESSIE TODD 


Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Mary may wear a dress with an in- 
teresting border of colored embroi- 
dery. ‘The children will notice the 
Mary’s dress bec ause 
they have had experience designing 
borders. 

Some children may bring to 
school pieces of weaving that have 
interesting border designs. Some 
may be able to bring Mexican “car- 
rying cloths,” which have claborate 
designs embroidered on them. 

Another aim in teaching art to 
children is to help them to become 
freer in their use of painting tech- 
niques, ‘The best way to accom- 
plish this is to make them work 
swiftly. ‘The children who painted 
the two designs at the bottom of 
the page both proceeded in_ this 
fashion. ‘They made the big flow- 
ers first and then added the small 
ones. ‘They finished the flower 
blossoms before they painted any 
stems or leaves. 

Still another aim in teaching art 
is to give children an opportunity 
to “play with colors.” ‘The teacher 
should provide many different 
kinds of colors, from soft grayed 
tones to exciting, brilliant hues. 
One combination of colors will ap- 
peal to one child. Another kind 
will appeal to another child. 

Children do better work in large 
free designs if the brushes are large. 
When small brushes are used, work 
is apt to get too detailed. Bigger 
brushes help to keep the work in 
simpler lines. 

On this page is much opportu- 
nity for experimentation in choos- 
ing color, in developing rhythm, in 
practicing the painting of lines and 
spots in the best order, and in de- 
ciding whether or not to let colors 
run into one another in the flowers. 


border on 


Pages 
36, 42 


ONE of the values in show- 
ing children the techniques 
on these two pages is to encourage 
them to invent other techniques. 
The technique shown on page 36 is 
interesting for a once-in-a-while 
lesson. ‘The stencil idea on page 42 
is good for the purposes described 
in the article. Both would limit the 
child’s expression if used very of- 
ten. They would limit the child in 
this way. When he has an idea, he 
likes to dip a big brush in paint and 
quickly swing in his lines and back- 
ground. That is a quicker way than 
cutting a stencil and a more free 
way. It is the way the artist likes 
to paint, and children generally 
paint as artists do. 

Some children in primary grades 
will like to make pictures like those 
on page 36, Others will not. ‘The 
wise teacher says, “I'll show you a 
new way to design. Do your best.” 
Then, if they don’t like it, she need 
not have them do it on another 
day. It is very important to re- 
member that the expression is more 
important than the techniques. 
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We are just a few minutes by | 

bus or subway to the Columbia 
and N. Y. U. Campuses. 10 minutes 
from Times Square. One block to 
transportation lines and Riverside 
Park. Near principal museums 
Swimming pool and roof solarium 
Our restaurant and cocktail lounge 
are air-conditioned and what's best, 
our prices are reasonable 

All Rooms have bath and radio 


Daily from $3.50 single, $4.50 double. 
Twin bedded rooms from $6.00. 
Enclose this ad for special weekly rates. 


ee } 
Paris 
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Accommodations for 1000 guests 
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130 West 49th Street. New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 
GARAGE ACCOMMODATIONS 


FEET HURT? 


Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Callouses, cramps, tenderness and_ burning 
feeling on bottom of feet 
are also symptoms of 
Weak or Fallen Arch. 
Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
Supports and exer- 
cise quickly relieve 
them. Expertly fitted 

at Shoe, Department 
Stores. Ask for FREE . 
FOOT TEST. — 


Dl Scholls SUPPORTS 


WHEN BUYING SHEET MUSIC 


ask your dealer to show you 
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CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 
IT_COSTS ONLY 20¢ A COPY 
CE Ga kenesee 
' @ bl CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
47 W. 63 Street, N.Y.C. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


' Quick! -Easy!- Private! 
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out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential ' 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorser, | 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends — 
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BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in conven") 
monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principy 
during summer vacationif your salary sto os! Fulldetatt | 
mailed in plainenvelope, Cut out and mail this er 
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pages MANY teachers agree that 
37.43 children like to work with 
4 variety of materials. Although 
ost often makes this impossible in 
groups of fifty, there are more for- 
tunate schools with fewer children 
ijn a room. 

Rural schools are also fortunate 
in that they have children of sev- 
eral ages in one room. ‘The older 
children can help the younger 
children. In such a school the old- 
er children will think of many 
things they can make out of plastic 
to help keep the school more tidy. 

If the school is in a very dusty 
place, it may even be practical to 
have curtains of plastic in the outer 
hall. A committee of older chil- 
dren can make the curtains and 
have the responsibility of washing 
the curtains frequently. The chil- 
dren may also like to make a plastic 
curtain for a supply cupboard. 

Upper-grade children will like to 
make wooden jewelry. Some of the 
popular shapes for pins will be 
Scottie dogs and heads of Mexicans. 
Sometimes the teacher can inspire 
children to draw many possibilities 
before choosing a shape. One of 
the big problems in teaching hand- 
work is to get the children to pro- 
duce something original. Children 
think only about the finished prod- 
uct. They don’t think about devel- 
oping original ideas. ‘They want 
what some other girl or boy likes. 

If children fail to make original 
things, the problem is not a good 
one for that school. Some other 
problems may bring out their orig- 
inality better. Some schools have 
clubs after school in which hand- 
work can be done for leisure. A 
child may make a dozen things 
alike to give to others if he wishes. 

Some upper-grade children will 
like to know how to make the plas- 
ter flag holder. ‘They are at an age 
when they can read the directions 
and decide whether they’d like to 


make it or whether they’d prefer to 
make something else. Plaster and 
modeling clay are not expensive. 

Children in these grades often 
study many countries, and may like 
to make stands for flags of these 
nations. 

Some children, after looking at 
this page, may think of a clever 
way to mold a plastic shape and 
fasten a place card on a stick. 


Page ‘THE activity shown here can 
40 best be taught by a teacher 
who is poctic and artistic. Some 
teachers who are usually matter-of- 
fact may wish to try it. If they are 
not successful, they need not repeat 
this procedure. 

Any artistic approach like this 
brings wonderful reaction from 
some groups of children and from 
some individuals. In every class, 
however, there are children who 
are very practical. They are not 
aroused by a lesson like this. The 
teacher must make very practical 
problems for her class at othe: 
times, to appeal to the interest of 
the more practical children. 


Page THIS page will help children 
#1 and teacher to better appre- 
ciate the designs to be found in 
nature. It will help them appreci- 
ate texture as the modern interior 
decorator does today. 

Many of our children get, in our 
elementary schools, the only art ap- 
preciation they ever will get under 
the guidance of a teacher. Some 
children have the ability to help 
themselves after they have once 
had the guidance of a teacher who 
appreciates such textures. With- 
out this guidance at a time when 
they are ready to learn, their lives 
will never be so rich. 

To look at something, to feel of 
it, to see the pattern of its texture, 
and to enjoy all of this is the goal 
of art education. 


LET’S LAUGH 


(Continued from page 5) 


Glenna’s mother had planted on- 
ly white radishes in her vegetable 
garden. After visiting her aunt, 
who had red radishes, Glenna re- 
turned home and asked, “Mother, 
when do you suppose our radishes 
will get ripe?” 

Marjorie AGAN 
Columbia, Iowa 


In reviewing the liquid-measure 
table, I asked pupils to bring in ice- 
‘ream containers to show a gill, a 
pint, and a quart. They were un- 
able to find a gill container, but 
when I held up the quart and the 
pint box and asked what was miss- 
ing, the class unanimously respond- 
ed, “The ice cream!” 

SISTER M. EILEEN 
Wappingers Falls, New York 


_ Our five-year-old Ernest was vis- 
iting his town cousin. When he dis- 
covered that his cousin did not have 
any chickens, he asked, “Well then 
who lays the eggs at your house?” 
EstHer TEtTIRICK 
Bellevue, Ohio 


Six-year-old Paulette was told by 
her father, as he was leaving on a 
trip, to be a good girl while he was 
away. During his absence she was 
frequently heard wishing for her 
daddy’s return. Finally her mother 
asked why and was told, “I am so 
tired of trying to be good.” 

Louise FouNDEEN 
Sebastopol, California 


We were talking about eating all 
the food on our plates. I turned to 
one of the children and asked, “Do 
you clean your plate, Jerry?” 

“No,” came the quick response, 
“Sis does the dishes at our house.” 

Mary Norpsy 
Bremerton, Washington 


Craig, three years old, was sit- 
ting on the floor taking off his shoes 
and stockings getting ready for bed, 
He said to his mother, “Why don’t 
you get me some of those suspend- 
ers to keep up my socks like Uncle 
Ben wears?” 

Heten IRENE WEGMAN 
Tilden, Nebraska 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 


and interesting 





Success-Tips for Amateur Dramatics 
1. Choose play of merit, adapted to actors. 


ay 


2. Cast the characters by individual tryouts or 
by group choice after the play has been read 
aloud before entire class. 





. Be sure actors get spirit of characters. 








wa 


4. Insist upon early memorization so that more 
attention may be given at the practices to 
expression and acting. 

. Use short period of intensive practice rather 
than many weeks. 


w 


6. Remember director does little acting; he 
4 causes others to act. 
7. Be definite as to responsibilities, 


8. Be patient and persistent. 











Suggestions for Actors 
1. When part is assigned and 
understood, memorize it. 
. Live your character, Observe persons like character. 
. During practice, listen to the director, 

. Practice with your properties or similar things. 

. Enunciate clearly; see that voice carries to rear, 

. Play downstage—near footlights. Wait for laughs. 
7. If someone steps in front of you, move. 

8. Always show reaction to what’s happening. 
g. Be resourceful; if break in play, cover the error, } 





10, Gesture with hand away trom the audience, é 
2 . . a] 
11. Avoid turning so your back is toward audience. 





The above information is from Purdue University—Exten- 
sion Service Club Work, West LaFayette, Indiana. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people 

find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


| WRIGLEYS 
: 3 ING Gu 


y™ CHEW 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality for real chewing enjoyment. | 











Language 
Datly Use 


by Dawson and Willer 


A logical, 
provides for simple, direct teaching. 


clear-cut organization 


Full coverage of skills and attainable, 
purposeful goals assure success and 
power in speaking and writing. 


The series that answers the child’s 
why in language. 


Wold Sook Company 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK @ 2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 
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N Haw TO CLIP EACH COUPON offering materials you desire, PRINT ON EACH the 
N o RDER required information, and mail in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Ss ‘ ) rio Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other coupons on page 75.) 


ERE NEARED , ne — eanneannncce: 
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A 


. . . 





GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich 


FREE 


and my pupils, reprints of your 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 
Dept. 304, Sioux City 2, lowa 


FREE 


Please send me, for myself Please send me, without ob- 


ligation, your “Borrow by Mail” Plan for 
advertisement, “‘The King’s traveling lock 


— es a ere ee oe Gee ee ee ee oe, VPLOOVITLLLL I 
—wes es ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee 
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that turned into a push button.” Teachers. 
Nam Name 
i St. or R.D. St. or R.D. 
| PO. G P.O. G 
Zone State Zone State 
I 6-49 IN 83 6-49 IN 85 
it ns —_—_—_——— aes ss S 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, Extension Div 
lowa City, lowa 


1 
| FREE 
| 
| 
l 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, III 


FREE 


catalog of Plays for Young America. 


Please send me your new Please send me your new free 


catalogue of standardized educational and PRINT information below 


GP Ge ap Gm GP G® GP GG G4» G® Ge &» 


1 mental tests for classroom use. School 
1 Name Name . 
] St. of RD St. or R.D. 
| P.O. G P.O. G 
I Zone State Zone State 
6-49 IN 155 B 6-49 IN 109 
eee ih Ae Cm ae me mene ecm eee em 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
421 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE 


about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE 


! am interested in knowing Please send me free 


copies of your booklet, “Old King Coal 
against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 


(No agent will call.) Calls a New Tune!” 


-------- Hr 


Name ‘ Name 

St. or R.D. St. or R.D 

P.O. G P.O. G 

Zone State Zone State 

6-49 IN 18 6-49 IN 160 

me mem em eae ee _—_— Se masa ns Ss wr ne 
I YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES GENERAL MILLS, Dept. of Public Services 
H 32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
I FREE Please send me sample copies | FREE Please send me information 
l as follows (limit 5 copies each): | about your “Program of Assistance in Nu- 
1 [] YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINE (Grades l trition and Health Education,” together 
! 6-9); [) YOUNG AMERICA READER | with samples of classroom materials, diet 
| (Grades 4-5); [) YOUNG AMERICA JUNIOR survey forms, and nutrition information tests. 
i READER (Grades 2-3). ] Grades Taught No. of Pupils 
Name__ ‘ I Name —— esnceinaieatatilnimamania 
! St. or R.D. St. or R.D. 
l P.0. G P.O. & 
1 Zone State Zone State 
l 6-49 INTIZ 5 6-49 IN 14 
ma RnRNE CRIN incieniniameRte, ag RiielaciiginnimySmemmeammmnaiailiae 

AMER. BOTTLERS CARBONATED BEVERAGES MINNESOTA MINING G MFG. CO. 

1128 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. St. Paul 6, Minn, 


FREE 


your new instruction booklet on “Paper 


FREE Kindly send me FACTS ABOUT 
SOFT DRINKS: Packet containing booklets 


Please send me a copy of 


—The Manufacture of Carbonated Bever- 


ages; Health and Liquids; Fatique versus Sculpture,” as offered on Page 5 of the 


Efficiency; and Sparkling Party Recipes. May INSTRUCTOR. 


Name 


= -~_ Name ~— — 
St. or R.D. = St. or R.D. 
P.O. G P.O. G 
Zone State Zone am State 
6-49 IN272 6-491N 239 | 
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Our Pea Pats 


PUPILS OF GRADES FIVE THROUGH EIGHT 
Elementary School No. 143, Cheswold, Delaware 


T HF first week of school last fall 
our teacher, Mrs. Dunning, 
sent to the “Club Exchange” De- 
partment of Tne INsrrucror a 
request for letters from other teach- 
ers and pupils. 

The notice appeared in the No- 
vernber issue. Soon letters, cards, 
and products started coming. We 
heard from thirty states in the 
U.S.A., and from Puerto Rico, the 
Philippines, England, Japan, and 
Ontario (Canada). In all we 
received one hundred thirty-seven 
letters and over one hundred sceni 
post cards and folders. 

We received corn from Iowa; 
peanuts and cotton from Alabama; 


a rock from Mt. Rushmore, Sou! 
Dakota; original drawings, a book 
let of leaves, a cornhusk doll, ap 
cotton, from Missouri; oak leave 
Spanish moss, acorns, castor bean 
pecans, cane stalks, clover, cotto 
bolls, and wild coffee from Texas 
cotton, peanuts, and pecans fro 


Tennessee, and kumquats, tange,. 


ines, and pecans from Florida. 
This has been a live project. |; 
blended our geography, English 
and spelling, as well as human rel; 
tions and other activities 
EpITORIAL NOTE: Club Exchange notic¢ 
should be sent now for early fall pubj 
cation. (Give your September address 


Mail notices to: Club Exchange, Ty 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y 








Of course we did not overlook the opportunity to exhibit the 
letters, products, and souvenirs received from our pen pals! 


Teaching the Soug ” America® 


IVAH GREEN 


Supervisor of Rural Education, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moine $, Iowa 


b Genny usually have their 
pupils learn to sing all four 
stanzas of “America,” but many 
times the stanzas are memorized 
with no thought of their meaning. 
By the simple process of paraphras- 
ing each stanza and explaining a 
few word meanings, teachers can 
make the lines understandable. 


UNDERSTANDING 
“AMERICA” 

Teacher: You have been singing 
“America” ever since you came to 
school, but I wonder whether you 
have a real understanding of the 
words. I'd like to help you get that 
understanding. “America” is a 
personal song. You are talking to 
yourcountry. The “I” really means 
you. Here is what you are saying. 

First Stanza.—‘‘My country, it is 
of you, sweet land of liberty, that 
I sing. You are the country that 
my ancestors came to, secking liber- 
ty, and where they died. You are 
the land that the Pilgrims were so 
proud of. Let all of us sing a song 


of freedom that shall echo from 
every mountainside.” 

Second Stanza.—“I love you, m 
native country. You are the land 
of noble people and free people. ] 
love your name. I love, too, you! 
rocks and streams, your woods, and 
your hills like temples. When I sing 
of you, my heart thrills with great 
joy like that which is felt by the 
angels in heaven above.’ 

Third Stanza.—May our singing 
about our country be music that 
swells the breeze. May our song in 
praise of freedom ring from all the 
trees. Let every person join in the 
song. And may every living thing 
take part in singing until the rocks 
break their silence to prolong (co™ 
tinue) the song with their echoes.” 

Sonath Stanza.—“God of ou! 
forefathers, creator of their libert} 
and of ours, we sing to you. We 
pray that in the coming years y% 
will let our land continue to be 
bright with the holy light of ire 
dom. And we ask that you wil 
protect us by your power.” 
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Aave You Visited a Boo? 


ELIZABETH S. CHRISTENSEN 


Formerly, Kindergarten Teacher, Lakebluff School, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


Here are questions about animals 
in the zoo. Can you answer them? 

1. Where does the mother kan- 
aroo carry her baby? 

9. What kind of 
dancing bear? 

3 Is a rhinoceros short-sighted? 

4, How long can a hippopotamus 
stay under water? 

5. Which can get along better 
without water, a camel or a giraffe? 

6. Are lions fast-moving  ani- 
mals? 

7. Which are the more intelli- 
gent, seals or sea lions? 

8. Are elephants interested in 
their newborn babies? 

9. Upon what does a polar bear 


feed? 


bear is the 


Key 
1. In her pouch. When first 


born, the baby kangaroo is no big- 
ger than a man’s thumb. 


2. The brown bear. He is often 
very amusing, and can be easily 
taught to walk on his hind fect. 

3. He is very short-sighted and is 
guided largely by scent. 

4. Eight or ten minutes if neces- 
sary, but he usually comes up for 
air every two or three minutes. 

5. A giraffe. However, the camel 
usually must carry a heavy load, 
and is kept traveling, while the gi- 
raffe need only keep himself alive. 

6. They are among the swiftest 
animals in their first moves, but 
they can keep up this pace only 
briefly. 

7. Sea lions. They can be taught 
many things and are good jugglers. 

8. Elephants have great aflec- 
tion for their young. ‘There is 
much rejoicing in the herd when a 
baby elephant is born. 

9. The polar bear feeds mainly 
on walrus and seal. 


74 Lutz for Flag Day 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 


Teacher of English, Public Schools, San Bernardino, California 


If the statement is correct, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. June 14 was established as 
Flag Day by George Washington 
in 1776. 

2. It is illegal to use the flag as 
a trademark. 

3. When men salute the flag, 
they should hold their hats over 
their hearts; women should place 
the right hand over the heart. 

4. The Pledge of Allegiance orig- 
inated as a school salute. 

5. The first foreign salute to an 
American flag was given in 1776. 

6. It is not permissible to repair, 
wash, or dry-clean an American 
flag. 

7. The American flag is the old- 
est national flag in the world. 

8. The flag first carried forty- 
cight stars on July 4, 1912. 

9. The flag is a symbol of union, 
liberty, and national security. 

10. The term “Old Glory” was 
first applied to the flag by General 
Washington. 

11. When the flag flies over the 
White House it means that Con- 
gress is in session. 

12. An American flag flies day 
and night over the grave of Francis 
Scott Key, who wrote “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

13. There are six red and seven 
white stripes in the flag. 

14. There are forty-cight  six- 
pointed stars in the flag. 

15. In a procession with another 
flag the American flag is on the 
marching right. 

16. If the flags of other nations 
are flown with the American flag, 
it should be larger. 

17. Congress chose “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” as our national 
anthem in 1850. 


KEY 

1. False. Flag Day was officially 
set on June 14 by a proclamation 
of President Wilson in 1916. 

2. True. The registration of a 
trademark consisting of the flag, 
coat of arms, or other insignia of 
the United States is prohibited. 

3. ‘True. 

4. True. The Pledge was first 
used officially during a_ public- 
school celebration on October 21, 
1892, during the observance of the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America. 

5. True. It was given to the 
Grand Union Flag, November 16, 
1776, by the Dutch governor, 
De Graef, on the Island of St. 
Eustatius, when the brig “Andrew 
Doria” was saluted. 

6. False. It is permissible to re- 
pair, wash, or dry-clean a flag. 

7. False. The flag of Denmark 
is the oldest. 

8. ‘True. 

9. True. 

10. False. The term is attributed 
to William Driver, who named the 
flag his friends gave him “Old 
Glory.” 

11. False. It means that the 
President is in residence. 

12. True. By special govern- 
ment permission the flag flies con- 
tinually over his grave. 

13. False. There are seven red 
and six white stripes. 

14. False. There are forty-eight 
five-pointed stars. 

15. True. 

16. False. The flags should be 
of the same size. 

17. False. “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” was chosen as our national 
anthem in 1931. 
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A century of experience in scientific optical instrument design 
bears fruit in the Spencer ‘“MC"’ It has so many more out- 
standing features that, once you sce and compare it with 
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Musical Knowledge 
B 


Amazing new invention 
is marvelous aid to Mu- 
sic students, Pianists, Mu- 
sicians, Teachers, Sing- 
ers, Accompanists, Ar- 
rangers, etc. Shows at 
a glance how to play all 
Major and Minor scales 
and 1566 chords, also 
modulating, chime, pop- 
ular and jazz chords and 
tells every key. Teaches 
notes, harmony, accompaniment, 
No lesson—no course no long study. 
MONEY—just mail name and address. 


transposing. 
Send NO 
Scien- 
tific Indicator will be sent with Stephen Foster 
Song Book and complete directions COD only 


Satisfaction 
Write 


$2.95 plus postage--no other cost. 
or money back in 10 days guaranteed. 
today. 

BROADWAY MUSIC CO. 
4541 Broadway Dept. 76, Chicago 40, Il. 
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TESTS..... 


for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs. 
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Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 
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Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
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THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 4-August 12 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE 
tutors; formalized classes; activities. 
M.A. degree. All Mexican faculty. 
Incorporated Dept. of University 
Studies, Mexico. G. I. approved. 
Lodging in private homes, Bulletin. 


DONALD CUSTER, BOX IN-413, SALIDA, COLORADO 














ENTIRE CLASS BUILDING BLOCKS—FOX-BLOX 
Write for Complete information 
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The King’s traveling | 


that turned into 
a push button 


History says that wherever Henry VII went, this lock was sure to go. 


For its the Beddington Lock, an early loth Century Iasterpiece 


in metal, so rich-looking that Henry hated to part with it. 


As your art teacher will tell you, such early 
locks were fashioned by artists to. reflect 
Roman, Byzantine, or Renaissance design 
without much concern for the lock’s per 


formance, 


lt took many centuries for men to work out 











locks whose chief function was to keep at 


door See urely closed, 


Wren the automobile rolled onto the scene, 
the job became even tougher, A fast moviny vehicle can \ 
easily jit doors open unless the lock is especially de- 


signed for its purpose, 


lt has never been easy to make a safe, positive lock even with the 
usual door handles. And when General Motors engineers first went 
to work on push button door controls, the job seemed almost im- 


possible. 


’ ° . . . 

Phe lock had to hold against steady vibration. It had to resist the 
pressure of weatherstripping, It had to function easily — literally 
at a thumb’s pressure. 


And GM engineers had no intention of giving up a long-time GM 
advantage —that of locking the door from the outside without using 


a key —in this case, simply by holding the button in. 


The result was that it took a lot of specialized engineering to com- 
plete the transition from a King’s cumbersome traveling lock to a 
tidy little push button. Two years were spent on this new lock, and 
three engineering staffs did a lot of work in math, geometry and 
physics to bring it about. 


But among the values you find on GM ears today are door locks 
that open with a finger touch, hold tight against road jars and vibra- 
tion and still lend their own touch of beauty to the ear. 


A small thing, perhaps, on which to spend years of engineering 
efiort — but a still further proof that, inside or out, you can’t beat 
General Motors for value. 


; NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues 


of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys, are avail- 
able upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “ABC's of Hand 


Tools,” may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, 
Room 11-239B, Detroit 2, Michigan, 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
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Your Key to Greater Value 


THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


' 
CHEVROLET « PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHE 
FRIGIDAIRE +» GMC TkUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL + DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK F 
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Harold M, Lambert 


VACATION FUN 


Betty has just learned to ride her Betty wants her friend to ride 
new bicycle. She came over to the bicycle, but Nora isn’t sure 
the farm to show it to Nora. that she can do it without help. 


— 
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AN INFORMATIONAL STORY 


Black Star 





scale how tender they are. 


The tenderometer crushes a measure of each load of peas and shows on a 
That determines how much the farmer is paid. 


‘ 


Johnny Learns about Peas 


E. L. AVERILL 


Teacher, Second Grade, 


OHNNY, would you like to go 
J to the canning factory with me 
asked Uncle Nick. 

“Oh, yes, I would! May I ride 
on the truck that takes the peas 
down?” Johnny asked eagerly. 

Uncle Nick smiled at Johnny's 
enthusiasm. 


today?” 


“Why, yes, of course 
you may, he answered. 

How far 
is it? What happens to the peas? 
Shall we see 


“When do we start? 


them canned?” 
One question followed another 
so rapidly that Uncle Nick cried, 


“Wait a minute, my boy! Not so 
fast! Put on your straw hat and 
go out by the mailbox. Ill be 


along soon and pick you up.” 

“Oh, please, Uncle Nick, let 
me go to the field with you. I 
saw the peas being planted in the 
spring. I want to see them now. 
I won't be in the way!” 

“Very well,’ Uncle Nick re- 
plied. “But you must remember 
that the men are very busy, and 
you must not bother them.” 

“Til be careful,” Johnny cried, 
as he ran to get his hat. 


JOHNNY REMEMBERS 
PLANTING TIME 
As they trudged along, Johnny 
asked one question after another. 
“How tall do the peas grow? 
What color are they now? Do the 
men pick them off the vines?” 


{ 12 


Public Se hool No. a. Roe heste vo New York 


turn to ask a 
question or two,” Uncle Nick de- 
clared, as they made their way 
along the edge of the field. ““How 
long has it been since you were 


“Now it’s my 


here before, Johnny?” 

“Why, I was here for my birth- 
day, Uncle Nick. That was the 
last of March. Now it’s June. 
‘That’s three months.” 

“Tell me what you remember 
about the peas as they were then.” 

“You had just begun to plow 
the ground. While I was here the 
men finished the plowing. I re- 
member that Bill had to set the 
point of the plow ten inches deep. 
That was almost a foot.” 

“Very good. What next?” 

“The men dragged the ground. 
Bill let me follow the horses and 
Then he 
rode on a big machine called a 
drill. It had long curved tubes 
from the top to the ground. The 
seeds fell through these tubes into 
the ground as the horses pulled 
the drill along. Before I went 
home the men had finished plant- 
ing peas.” 


hold the lines one day. 


“You have remembered a great 
deal, Johnny. Now I'll tell you 
some more. After several days of 
warm spring sunshine and a few 
showers, the peas began to grow 
into tiny plants. For several weeks 
the plants grew. Then small 
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When 
they dropped off, the pods began 


white blossoms appeared. 
to grow. Soon there were little 
In a few weeks 
the 


peas in the pods. 
they like 
mother buys.” 
“IT know! I help her shell them 
sometimes!” interrupted Johnny. 


were ones your 


“When the peas have grown 
large enough to eat,” continued 
Uncle Nick, “they must be taken 
to the factory.” 


GETTING THE PEAS 

TO THE FACTORY 
By this time the two had gone 
past the clover field and had ar- 
rived at the big pea field where 
One 
man was cutting peas with a 
On the front 
of the machine were forks with 
long prongs that lifted the tangled 
pea vines from the ground so that 


several men were working. 


mowing machine. 


the blade of the mower could cut 
them more easily. 

Another man was raking the 
The teeth of the rake 
which 


cut vines. 
like 


curved out and down until they 


were heavy wires 

nearly touched the ground. 
men had the 
raked vines together into little 
piles called cocks. 
now pitched onto the two trucks. 


‘Two gathered 


These were 


Black Star 


- 





Empty cans on the conveyor belt overhead zo into the sterilizer first. 


“You may ride on this truck 
with me,” Uncle Nick said, as he 
climbed onto the seat beside the 
driver. 
after his 
The 


factory was two miles away. Al 


Johnny climbed up 


uncle and away they went. 


along the roadside were other big 
fields. In a few places men were 
loading peas onto big trucks in 
the pea fields, while in others no 
one was working. 

“Uncle Nick, why aren't all the 
peas going to the factory today?” 
Johnny asked. 

“A man known as an inspector 
comes around and looks at the 
fields,’ Uncle Nick told 


“When he finds peas which are 


him. 


just right, he asks the owners to 
take them to the factory. He 
could not let them all come at one 
time, so he must decide which 
ones are ready each day.” 

By this time they had arrived 
at the factory. 


TAKING THE PEAS 
INTO THE FACTORY 
First they drove onto a weigh- 
ing platform, really a huge set of 
scales. A man weighed their load, 
and then they drew up beside a 
narrow track. It looked like the 
links of a chain. 


/ 


Then they are filled with peas and brine, and their covers are sealed on. 
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“Why does the chain keep mov- 
ing? Why are the wooden sides 
built up at the edges? Why does 
Isn’t it 
narrow?” Johnny demanded. 

Uncle Nick replied, “The peas 
from our truck are being pitched 
right onto the track. 
move slowly toward the factory? 


the track slope upward? 


See them 


This long tray with the moving 
chain in the 
Notice what happens 


center is called a 
conveyor. 
to the peas now.” 

“Oh, I see,’ and Johnny ran 
along beside the last forkful of 
peas. It went straight to the fac- 
tory platform. ‘There it fell upon 
the floor. 


WHAT HAPPENS FIRST 
INSIDE THE FACTORY 
“What is that man doing?” 

“Do you see the second con- 
veyor?” Uncle Nick questioned. 
“That is much shorter, you will 
notice. It carries the peas straight 
up into a machine which shells 
them rapidly. Now let us walk 
along for a bit.” 

The many long belts and large 
machines were so absorbing that 
Johnny forgot, for the moment, to 
ask questions. Anyway he would 
have had to shout to be heard 


above the noise of the machinery. 


Chick Photo, courtesy, Birds Eye-Snider 
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The peas disappeared but the 
stripped vines went up a third 
long conveyor and were tossed 
outside where they were made in- 
to a stack. 

Johnny next saw the peas in a 
large cylinder which had many 
open spaces in it through which 
he could look. Water was being 
run over them as the cylinder 
slowly revolved. 

At the foot of the cylinder the 
peas came tumbling out into big 
open boxes. Men lifted these from 
the floor and poured the peas into 


other boxes which were at the 
ends of long tables. 
“Look at the table top. It 


moves right along!” 

That table top 

is really a strong wide rubber 

band or belt which is kept mov- 

ing. Can you tell why?” 
Johnny discovered that peas 


“Yes, it does. 


from the end belt were picked up 
by the table belt. Then he saw 
that the girls who sat at the sides 
of the table belt quickly picked off 
He had to look 


closely before he saw that they 


some of the peas. 


picked off only yellow or poor 
peas and bits of pod. 
“Where do they go 
Aren’t they ready to can yet?” 
Johnny’s eyes followed another 


NA 


~ 
~“ 


now? 


Dozens of cans of cooked peas are put into openwork baskets which carry 
them through the cooling canal. The cans go in hot and come out cool. 


Photo by Robinge, courtesy, Birds Eye-Snider 
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These neatly uniformed women are picking out bits of pods and stems from 


ABOUT A COMMON FOOD 


-— 


among the shelled peas that pass before them. Notice the modern iighting. 


“This one isn’t like the 
It isn’t so wide, and there 
seem to be narrow steps for the 
peas to ride on.” 
“That’s right. 
other room. Some of the peas are 


conveyor. 
others. 


They go to an- 
tender enough to freeze. Did you 
see the man who stood near the 
end of the picking table? He tests 
the peas. ‘The tenderometer which 
he uses shows how tender they 
are. ‘The growers are paid higher 
prices for the very tender peas. 
Before there were tenderometers, 
people called ‘chewers’ had_ to 
chew peas from each load.” 
Now Johnny and his uncle 
moved to the other side of the 
factory room. Peas by the thou- 
sand were dropping out of a long 
tube. Inside the tube were flat 
coils which acted as shelves. As 
the coils turned, the peas were 
carried through a blanching bath 
where they were heated to a cer- 
tain Finally they 
were dropped upon another mov- 


temperature. 


ing rubber belt. 

“Are those girls finding pods, 
too?” Johnny asked. 

“By this time all the bits of pod 
are gone and a machine has taken 
off any loose husks,” a worker ex- 
plained. “Sometimes some of the 
peas are not absolutely perfect. 
In order to have the packed peas 
at their best, the girls give them 
another careful inspection.” 


GETTING PEAS READY 
FOR FREEZING 

“This looks like 
claimed Johnny. 

The girls next to him smiled. 

They stood by a table on which 


fun!” ex- 


was a large wooden frame hold- 
ing several waxed cardboard 
boxes. As the peas came down a 
chute from a picking table, the 
girls slipped the frame along so 
that each box would be filled with 
the right amount of peas. 

Last of all, the boxes, covered 
with waxed paper, were sealed. 
Boys packed the sealed boxes into 
large cartons before they were 


sent to a freezing room. 


CANNING THE REST 
OF THE PEAS 
What hap- 
pened to them?” asked Johnny. 
“After the peas are graded,” 
explained a near-by worker,” the 


‘“T saw some cans. 


ones which are to be canned are 
mixed with a brine containing salt 
and sugar. Cans are filled with 
hot peas and brine from the vats 
and the covers are sealed on by a 
machine. Step into this room and 
see what is done.” 

In the next room huge open 
metal containers were filled with 
The containers 
track 
along which they moved automat- 
Then 
dipped into a “canal,” or trough 
By the time the 
load had traveled to the end of 
the canal, the heated cans were 
cooled and ready to be packed in- 


cans of hot peas. 
were suspended from a 


ically. the container was 


of cold water. 


to cartons for shipment. 
“We had better get back to the 
Bill has just 


load, so we 


scales now, Johnny. 
come with another 
can go home with him.” 

“T hope Aunt Ellen has peas 
for lunch today. I know I 


eat my share,” said Johnny. 


can 
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Wid “Animals aud the Cinens 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY EVANS 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Mary Francis Lowry Private School, 
Memphis, Tennessee 


b tp first requirement for a 
successful unit is a subject 
which has unquestionable appeal 
Wild animals and 


the circus surely answer this re- 
quirement. 


for children. 


The second requirement is a 
definite motivation. ‘This may be 
the result of a circus that has just 
come to town, a new wild-animal 
book brought to school, or, as in 
our Case, a Visit to the wild-animal 
room at the public museum. A 
bearskin gives rise to the question, 
The 
lion and the tiger are compared 
with the family cat. 


“Where did it come from?” 


And, before 
you know it, your unit islaunched. 
GETTING UNDER WAY 

After our excursion to the mu- 
scum, a series of mounted pictures 
of a variety of wild animals was 
placed on the bulletin board and 
The children 


immediately began to bring more 


around the room. 


pictures, which they had cut from 
magazines at home. ‘They were 


shown how to mount these on 


construction paper and how to 


label them. Here is an opportu- 
nity to encourage perfection in 
manuscript writing for the final 
labeling of the picture, and a 
chance to make a choice of the 
shade of construction paper which 
will blend with the colors of the 
picture. 

Library books should be com- 
pletely or partially changed at the 
beginning of each new unit. Some 
of the books should be so simple 
that the children can read them 
independently, while others can 
be read to them. All should have 
colorful illustrations so that there 
will be an appeal to the eye as 
well as to the ear. They should 
include both imaginative and fac- 
tual material. 


FOR SELF-EXPRESSION 

In our class we drew the names 
of different wild animals and each 
child made a report on the ani- 
The 
report was to include color, size, 
and any other fact that the child 
might consider interesting. These 
reports offered an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the forward child to ex- 
press himself fluently and for the 
timid child, backed by the facts 
he had learned, to make a con- 
tribution. 

If the reports are taken down 
when the children tell them, thes 
may be mimeographed and made 


mal he or she had drawn. 
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The activity described here will appeal to both 


children and teachers. 


It will provide a stim- 


ulating change for the last weeks of school. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Once this striped cat made his home in the tall grass of a jungle. 


into booklets. The children will 
be delighted to draw pictures to 
decorate the covers. 

Another way of encouraging 
self-expression is to use riddles 
After one or two 
examples the children can make 


about animals. 


up simple ones of their own. For 
example: “I am a big gray ani- 
mal. I have a trunk. What am 
I?” “I am little and brown. I 
What am I?” 

An added experience which 


swing by my tail. 


will encourage children to express 
themselves is to let them choose 
library books and find a favorite 
picture. ‘Then, taking turns, each 
child stands before the group and 
says, “My favorite picture is 
He follows the statement with a 
This 
particular activity serves a double 
purpose, If 


”° 


description of the picture. 


the book has been 
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When 
night came he would go prowling about hunting for something to eat. 


read, the child’s description of the 
picture gives the teacher a hint as 
to how much he remembers; and 
if the book has not been read, tell- 
ing what the picture is about calls 
for use of the imagination. 

Such language activities are 
more successful if the children are 
grouped around the teacher in an 
informal semicircle. Group ap- 
proval will bring the timid child 
to his feet when his turn comes. 
However, this may take some time 
and gentle encouragement from 
the teacher. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Often we played games with 
the mounted pictures. These 
games teach concentration and 
attention to detail. For example, 
a child says, “I am looking at the 
picture of an animal with a heavy 


mane. He is eating a deer he has 
killed.” Only one picture is cor- 
rect. The attention of the chil- 
dren who have not been asked to 
point to the picture can be gauged 
by asking them to clap if the child 
pointing gets the right picture, 
These games can be played for 
only a few minutes at a time, as 
such attention to detail is wearing 
on young children. 

For art work, a frieze of a jun. 
gle and the adjoining plain, or of 
the circus, is very pleasing, and 
the children love working on it 
This, of course, would 
after 
had been drawn to test their skills, 


together. 


come individual — pictures 


OUR CIRCUS 


When our study of the animals 
in the circus was completed, we 
began making plans for a circus 
Some of the children 
made circus pennants to dress up 
After the pen- 
nants were cut, they were colored 


of our own. 
the schoolyard. 


on both sides in various designs. 
Children 
tickets. 

on folders made by doubling con- 


made 
Still others drew clowns 


who wrote well 


struction paper crosswise. Mimeo- 
graphed programs of the circus 


were fitted into these and _ tied 
with ribbon. 
Our circus was held on the 


playground. ‘The various acts and 
the costumes worn are described 
briefly here. 

STRONG MAN. Smallest boy in 
room was used! He flexed his 
muscles, and with appropriate 
straining lifted paper boxes with 
weights (100, 500, and 1,000 
pounds) marked on the side. 

EpucaATepD Horse AND TRAINER. 
Horse mask and crepe-paper tail 
made sufficient costume. Horse 
counted by touching chair with 
hand, answered questions by nod- 
ding head yes or no, and chose 
colors by touching them with 
hand. 

HILLBILLY SINGERS. Boys 
dressed as cowboys sang “Home 
on the Range,” and so on. 

Trapeze Artists. Girls turned 
somersaults and up and 
down on the slides. The costumes 
were ruffled crepe-paper skirts 
with bathing suits as their foun- 
dation. 

Epucatep Berar. Bear mask and 
regular clothes. Bear marched to 
boxed, and rode 4 


went 


commands, 
tricycle. 

AGROBATS. 
trunks 


Boys in bathing 


(Continued on page © 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


IDEAL CONDITIONS 
FOR FIELD TRIPS 


“In our last seminar we cited 
the contribution which the school 
excursion may make to building 
word meanings. Would it not be 
profitable for us to outline the 
steps which will guide the teacher 
in planning and in conducting 
successful school excursions?” in- 
quired Miss L——, as our group 
continued its study of 
teaching techniques. 

“T agree,’ said MissR-.. “I 
recently took part in a field trip 


visual 


which was certainly a waste of 
time. that the 
trip was scheduled just to take a 
trip.” 


“A successful field trip is the 


It seemed to me 


product of careful planning and 
I said. ‘Weather 


conditions, time factors, transpor- 


organization, ” 


tation problems, and numerous 
details may combine to defeat or 
accomplish the purpose of the 
journey. Nothing should be left 
to chance. 

“First, the plac e to be 


should be selected in terms of the 


visited 


needs and interests of the majority 
*“Sec- 
ond, the teacher should make a 


of the class,’ I continued. 
preliminary survey of the loca- 
tion, and contact the personnel 
in charge.” 

“What points should the teach- 
er cover in this preliminary sur- 
vey?” asked Mr. B 

“Permission to observe should 
be obtained, convenient visiting 
hours should be determined, ar- 
rangements for a guide should be 
made, rest-room facilities should 
be noted, and items of interest 
should be recorded,” I replied. 
“With this information on hand, 
the teacher is then in a position 
to secure the co-operation of the 
school authorities, and complete 
her plans.” 

“What items should be ar- 
ranged with the school officials?” 
asked Miss L——. 

“Many schools have adminis- 
trative forms for teachers to use 
in making arrangements for a 
field trip,’ I answered. ‘These 
forms, which have been devel- 
oped as a result of experience, 
help the teacher to cover such im- 
portant details as approval for the 
trip, the place, the route, the date, 
time of departure and time of re- 
turn to school, 
schedules, 


changes in class 
transportation, financ- 
ing, the consent of parents when 








A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles 








necessary, and the notification of 
other teachers affected.” 

“What information should be 
given to the class?” Miss R 
asked. 

“The teacher should make sure 
that group are 
informed as to suitable clothing 


members of the 


for the trip, the place, date, time, 
food arrangements if necessary, 
financing if required, note paper 
or any other equipment required, 
standards for behavior, and safety 
rules to be observed.” 

“We have been listing the ad- 
ministrative essential in 
planning a field trip,” 


factors 
remarked 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
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may furnish data which will help 
in arriving at a solution. Prelim- 
inary training in making accurate 
observations may be accomplished 
by studying pictures, slides, or a 
film related to the topic. On this 
trip, carefully prepared questions 
will help direct the attention to 
significant facts. 
tion, 


In this connec- 
training in recording data 
may be found to be necessary.” 

“How may we co-ordinate the 
interests of the class with the fairly 
set routine some guides employ?” 
asked Mr. B 

‘This is one of the many points 
which prove that the teacher bene- 


inte 


Fe Ly Serre “1m 


cALy 


nn a Iewa at 


A school enuandion to the zoo should be planned with 
care. This group enjoys sketching from live models, 


Mr. G “What are the main 
teaching techniques involved?” 
“A field trip is a co-operative 
enterprise in which the pupils are 
the active agents and the teacher 
is the guide,” “The 
need for making the trip may be 
developed during class discussion 
The pur- 
should be 


I answered. 


or as a group activity. 
pose of the journey 
clearly established in the minds of 
the group. ‘The important items 
to be observed may be listed.” 


Miss R asked, ““How may a 
field trip help in solving prob- 
lems?” 

“If the motive for the trip 


stems from a partic ular problem,” 


I replied, 


“discuss in class how it 


fits by making a preliminary sur- 
vey,” “By knowing 
in advance what to expect and by 
giving the guide a set of the ques- 
tions prepared by the pupils, the 
teacher may win the guide’s co- 
operation. Also the teacher can 
help the guide by asking on-the- 
spot key questions which connect 


I answered. 


the observations to the purpose of 
the trip.” 

“When the pupils return to the 
classroom, what should be the na- 
ture of the follow-up?” inquired 
Miss L 

“Group discussion, the develop- 
ment of creative projects, and 
testing are standard procedures,” 


I replied. (Continued on page 71) 
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QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Where can my committee obtain injor- 
mation on the place of television in ed- 
ucation? 


The March 1949 issue of The 
Educational Screen featured a sym- 
posium on “Television and Edu- 
cation.” The contributors were 
twelve specialists in audio-visual 
instruction. Single copies of this 
issue may be obtained for $.35 by 
addressing The Educational Screen, 
64 East Lake St., Chicago 1. 


e 


I should like to find a statement of the 
principles of audio-visual instruction. 
Do you know of one? 


The Sub-Committee on Audio- 
Visual Education, Committee on 
Current Education Problems, North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, has published a 
30-page report entitled, Better 
Teaching through Audio-Visual 
Materiais. It may be obtained by 
addressing the Association at 103 
Administration Hall, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

One chapter of this report sums 
up guiding principles for the class- 
room teacher on utilization of ma- 
terials. Another chapter describes 
an in-service training program. 


e 


Where may we secure inexpensive illus- 
trated materials which will help us in 
our study of world geography? 


The National Geographic Soci- 
ety publishes Geographic School 
Bulletins throughout the school 
year to help teachers and students 
understand the geography that is 
back of current events. ‘These bul- 
letins are illustrated and the cost is 
only $.25 for the thirty weekly is- 
sues. Order from School Service 
Dept., National Geographic Soci- 
ety, Washington 6, D.C. 


e 


We are interested in organizing a film 
forum in our community. How should 
we go about it? 


The Film Council of America, 
6 West Ontario St., Chicago 10, 
has recently released cight booklets 
which contain’ practical informa- 
tion on how to organize film activ- 
ities in a community. The titles of 
the booklets in the series are: How 
to se aluate yom for Community 
Us , How to Conduct a Survey of 
Comeaaiie Film Needs and Re- 
sources, How to Organize and Con- 
duct Community Film Workshops, 
How to Organize a Film Festival, 
How to Conduct a Community 
Film Forum, How to Obtain and 
Screen Films for Community Use, 
How to Organize a Community 
Film Information Center, and Hox 
to Form a Film Council. The price 
of each booklet is $.15, or $1.00 for 
the complete set. 


. 
Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 57, 
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John Steuart Curry’s 


“LINE STORM” 


APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Sometimes on a hot humid summer 
afternoon we become drowsy and may 
fall asleep. On such an afternoon dark 
clouds massed in the shape of an anvil 
or a toppling wave are liable to roll up in 
the west or southwest. Gentle breezes 
become strong cool gusts as a storm ap- 
proaches. 

Soon we receive warning of the on- 
coming storm. We hear loud thunder 
and see huge clouds advancing in a long 


THE STORY OF 


Here we see nature in a threatening 
mood. We scarcely notice the broad 
green fields because we are so impressed 
by the ominous sky. What do we sce 
there? 

Describe the dark mass of clouds which 
dominates the scene. Does the sun break 
through in places or do the clouds unite 
in a solid horizontal formation? Is it like 
a wall, a rim, or a wave? Does it seem 
to touch the earth or float above it? Is it 
gray, purple, green, blue, black, or a 
combination of colors? Where is it dark- 
est? Where is it lightest? What color is 
the top edge? 

Where do you see some little clouds 
scudding before the strong wind? Notice 
the contrast between their irregular out- 
lines and that of the large shape beneath 
them. 

What attracts our attention to the cen- 
ter of the picture? Why do the jagged 
streaks show up so vividly? What color 
are they? Are they identical? Which is 
forked or branched? Is either zigzag? 

Notice the lurid yellow light cast on 
fields and hayrack. ‘Technical skill and a 
life-iong observation of nature were com- 
bined by Curry to emphasize those ele- 
ments which would create a dramatic 
effect. 

Curry painted this picture with a com- 
bination of oil and tempera paints, a 
method used by many old masters. Tem- 

pera is often used by artists for under- 
painting and then the oil paint is blended 
into that. 

Storms are frightening to people living 
on Kansas farms, for the violent ex- 
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parallel line. Then we know we must 
hasten to get under cover. Mr. Curry 
said of his boyhood, “We beat it for shel- 
ter before the storm broke.” 

“Line Storm,” painted in 1934, is a 
dramatic portrayal of such a storm in 
rural Kansas. It is one of John Steuart 
Curry’s greatest landscapes. Another 
famous American artist, Grant Wood, 
called it “one of the most moving crea- 
tions in American art.” 


THE PICTURE 


tremes of nature cause great destruction. 
Strong winds, cloudbursts, and hail can 
ruin crops. No wonder we see some 
alarmed creatures in the painting. Prob- 
ably the men do not even need to urge 
the excited animals to gallop to shelter. 
Even the load of hay is painted with 
brush strokes which express urgent haste. 

Why didn’t the farmers start for the 
barn sooner? Now they seem anxious to 
get the load in safely. How far away is 
the barn? Do you think they will reach 
it before the hail or rain begins to fall 
from the threatening sky? The tiny fig- 
ures on the hay load lead our eyes right 
into the heart of the picture. 

It is a tense moment full of dramatic 
suspense. What are our emotions? Are 
we anxious, thrilled, awed? What sound 
effects or musical selection would you 
choose to accompany a showing of this 
painting? 

From a hill overlooking a vast expanse 
of rolling farm lands, one is aware of the 
majesty of nature. The artist has ex- 
pressed this feeling by subordinating tiny 


‘ buildings and figures to the great wall of 


clouds and the extensive fields which 
convey the impression of space. 

Painting skill alone would not have 
produced this fine painting. The power- 
ful composition resulted from Curry’s in- 
terest in the relationship between nature 
and man as he had observed it in the 
Middle West. No wonder Kansas is 
proud to claim him as her own. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 


THE ARTIST 


John Steuart Curry was born in 1897 
in Dunavant, Kansas. His work is as 
Amcrican as the place where he grew up. 
He said he was “raised on hard work and 
the shorter catechism.” As a boy he 
knew every aspect of farm life, and as an 
artist he achieved fame for painting what 
he knew. 

By the age of nineteen he had left the 
farm to study art, first at the Art Insti- 
tute in Kansas City, and later at the Art 
Institute in Chicago. Then Seward 
Prosser, the art patron, financed a year’s 
study abroad. After that Curry revisited 
Kansas. 

His first painting exhibited at the Na- 
tional Academy in 1925 went unnoticed, 
But “Baptism in Kansas,” exhibited at 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington in 
1928, established his reputation. It was 
painted from memories of his boyhood, 
in a field of subject matter which he was 
to make distinctly his own. 

Mrs. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 
purchased “Baptism in Kansas” for her 
Muscum of American Art and for several 
years aided the artist financially so that 
he could devote his time to painting. 

In 1932, Curry toured with Ringling 
Brothers Circus where he made bril- 
liant sketches. The year 1933 was a fine 
one for him as he won the Carnegie 
award for his “Tornado over Kansas.” 

In 1936 he became Artist in Residence 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

In 1940 he painted “Wisconsin Land- 
scape,” which won the Artists for Victory 
Award at the Metropolitan Museum. 

The last years of Curry’s life were de- 
voted chiefly to mural painting. He did 
a series for the Kansas State Capitol, sev- 
eral in university buildings, and one in 
the First National Bank in Madison. 

When the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Collection was assembled in 1945, Curry 
was represented by a painting of John 
Brown. It was voted one of the five top 
favorites in the collection. 

John Steuart Curry is often grouped 
with Thomas Benton and Grant Wood. 
All are painters of the Middle West, and 
most interested in the American scene as 
the subject matter for their paintings. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Paint a beautiful weather chart for 
your schoolroom. Leave a space for the 
actual record in the center to be marked 
off in blocks like a calendar. Then de- 
decide what colors will predominate. 

Plan to surround the record area with 
stars, Clouds, and the signs of the zodiac 
arranged in an interesting design. In the 
corners paint the winds as they appear 
on old maps, as puffing fat-cheeked cher- 
ubs. Decide how you will indicate types 
of weather, and fill in the areas each day. 
You might use yellow for sunny days. 
gray for rain, white for snow. 
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LINE STORM 





A Study of Old River-Boat Days 


FOR MIDDLI 


LUCYLE BISHOP 


AND UPPER GRADES 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, San Jacinto School, San Angelo, Texas 


HE study of various modes of 
T travel has a strong appeal 
for the speed-conse ious children 
of today. ‘To them, who accept 
the rocket ship as in the natural 
scheme of things, the fact that it 
took Fulton 


sail from 


thirtv-two hours to 
New York City to 
Albany, a distance of one hun- 
dred and forty-five miles, is as- 


tounding. 


HOW THE UNIT BEGAN 


Our unit on river boats crew 
out of an arithmetic problem in- 
Fulton's 


volving the speed of 


boat. ‘The problem led to such 
questions as: 


1. What did the boat look like? 


2 Oe hy did it travel so slowly? 

». Were all of the steamboats 
alike? 

In the social-studies period, the 
class had been studying the west- 
ward movement across the United 
States. ‘They found that the pio- 
neers followed the course of the 
traveling by 


rivers, canoes, on 


flatboats, or on barges. 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 

‘The class collected pi tures of 
all sorts of boats, particularly of 
the queenly river boats that plied 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
These pictures led to a study not 
only of boats but of the life of the 
people living along the rivers 

1. What kind of clothes did the 
people wear? 

2. How did they 
living? 

4. What did they eat? 

4. What did they do for amuse- 
ment? 

Many 


boats 


make their 


sketches of 
made by the 


individual 
were class. 
decided to 
efforts 


large mural. The ship which they 


children 
their 


Then the 
combine into one 
chose to draw was a showboat 
on the Mississippi. As part of 
their arithmetic work, they decid- 
ed on the size of the picture and 
then sealed the boat to the proper 
proportion, 

Several music periods had been 
spent studying the life and songs 
of Stephen Foster. When the class 
found that his songs were written 
during the period of showboats, 
they gathered their material into 
a program centering around a 
showboait and the Stephen Foster 
songs. ‘The study of life along the 
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river, the customs of the people, 
Negro life on the old plantations, 
and on the old river boats went 
into the preparation of the pro- 
gram. Stage properties, consist- 
ing of cotton bales and kegs of 
tobacco and molasses, were made 
The clothes of the 
period were studied in designing 


costumes for the play. As the 


by the class. 


whole play was to take place on 
the river bank, the large mural 
depicting the arrival of the show- 


boat was used as the background. 


THkE PLAY 


READER Here comes the show- 
boat! Around the bend it comes, 
blowing and 
Since 


boat has come down. the 


whistles calliope 
1817 the show- 
Ohio 


and down the Mississippi, bring- 


playing. 


ing music and gaiety to the lonely 
The 


women, in the log cabins on the 


settlers along the rivers. 
bluffs, hear it and leave their bak- 
ing and weaving to come hurry- 
The 


men, gathering cane in the river 


ing down the steep paths. 
bottoms, hear it and come run- 
ning to the landing. The Negroes, 
fields, lift 


their voices in the songs they love 


coming in from. the 
as they approach the river wharf, 
where the 
docked. 

Negro Field Hands sing “Old 
Black Joe.” ) 

From the group gathering to 
watch the docking of the show- 
boat, an old man murmurs. 


showboat has just 


OLD MAN. The river keeps sing- 
in’ and singin’ as it drifts along. 
Sometimes its a gay song and 
sometimes it's low and mournful, 
but no matter how it is, it makes 


you want to sing too. 


Everyone sings “Old Folks at 
Ilome.’’ ) 
river has its 


READER- Every 


song and it sings of the land 
through which it flows. It sings 
of the wooded hills and the fertile 
valleys. It sings of the explorers 
trudging through the wild new 
lands, and of the settlers who fol- 
lowed to till the rich fields. 

Group on stage sings “Nelly 
Was a Lady.” ) 

READER Stephen Foster, one of 
our favorite Composers of music, 
was born and reared near where 
the Allegheny River joins the 
Monongahela to form the Ohio. 
He wandered along the river 
banks listening to the lazy, friendly 
songs of the men on the river. He 
heard the songs of the pioncers, 
courageous and = strong, as they 
passed, and he heard their songs 
die out and echo in the virgin 
forests as the settlers pushed ever 
The and 
beauty of the Old South came to 


westward. romance 
him in the voices of the Negro 
deckhands unloading bale after 
bale of cotton. He dreamed of 
the great plantations from which 
they came and the Negroes at 
work in the fields. 


Field Hands sing “Dolly 
Day.’’ ) 
READER—So Stephen — Foster 


grew up along the river, and 
when he began to write his sons 
it was of the river and the varied 
people along its banks that he 
wrote. He remembered the songs 
of the Negro deckhands singing 
above the spleshing of the waters 
under the great paddle wheels 

the sounds of their banjos min- 
gling with the shrill blasts of the 


steamboat whistles. 





(Everyone sings “The Glendy 
Burk.” ) 

READER Many of the songs of 
Stephen Foster were written for 
the minstrel shows on the river 
showboats. Meet Captain Deedle, 
the skipper of the “River Queen 
Showboat.” He will introduce to 
you the most magnificent com- 
pany of players ever gathered on 
the river. 

CAPTAIN 


All of 


showboat — are 


Howdy, folks! 
us aboard the 
mighty glad to be on the old riy- 
er again, and the way I figure, 
most of you folks are real friends 
of all of “River 
Queen.” Youve kept this old 
a-puffin’ every 
time weve presented our thrill- 


us aboard the 


showboat along 


ing performances. And so, we're 
going to let you see a sample of 
the fine entertainment that’s wait- 
ing for vou tonight aboard the 
showboat. Here it is, folks 
dances, a black-face minstrel, and 
a “mellerdrammer,” 


songs 


coming to 
you with the best wishes of every- 
one on the “River Queen.” 

The Minstrel Show may in- 
clude songs, dances, a tambourine 
number, and, of course, jokes. 
There should be an interlocutor 
and the ever-present Mr. Bones. 

READER ‘The minstrel show was 
the most popular part of the en- 
tertainment. Evervone turned out 
and joined in the fun. 

CAPTAIN (introducing the star 
performer) And now, folks, you 
are going to hear our lovely sing- 
ing star, Miss Dixie Gray. 

Dixie Gray sings “Beautiful 
Dreamer.” ) 

CAPTAIN. We now bring you a 
one-act “mellerdrammer.” 

Short 
with hero, heroine, and a villain, 


melodrama complete 
who twirls his long mustaches as 
he demands payment of the mort- 
Lage.) 

READER--When _ the 
left their 


pioneers 


colonial homes and 


crossed the Mississippi River, they 
still found time to enjoy folk 
dancing. 


(Continued on page 76) 





These children wrote and presented this play depicting colonial life along the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers. Their mural of the showboat formed the background scenery for the play. 
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Do You Write the Compositions You Assign? 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


cAn’T think of anything to 
] write!” Bill's scowl spread 
ugly resentment over his usually 
cheerful and his 
words became a throttled growl. 
But Miss Smith had the last word. 
He sighed resignedly and let his 
eves wander once more over the 
assignment on the blackboard: 
“Choose any subject you want 
and write a paragraph about it.” 

Now in the first place, Bill 
didn’t want to write about any- 
thing. He 


himself telling the class about his 


countenance 


had been enjoying 


stamp collection, and then, out of 
the blue, with no more warning 
than “We are going to write com- 
positions now,” the blow fell as 
Miss Smith pointed to the direc- 
tions on the blackboard. 

Bill is a bright and articulate 
fourth-grader. He has numerous 


interests and hobbies, but so 
varied and full is his field of in- 


formation that he is overwhelmed 


Our 


rie Good Citizenship Club of 
the fourth grade at Lincoln 
School decided to give a charity 
bazaar. After much discussion, 
it was decided that the proceeds 
would be given to the Baltic Re- 
lief Committee. The chairman 
of the Baltic Relief Committee of 
New Jersey was invited to our 
classroom to explain to us more 
fully the purpose and aims of this 
committee. 

In planning our bazaar it was 
first necessary to decide how many 
things we could sell and yet keep 
the project small enough so that 
the class could handle it efficiently 
and effectively. 


SALES 
A. White Elephant Sale.—The 


children obtained the items to be 
sold by looking around their own 
homes and canvassing the neigh- 
borhood. 

B. Baked Goods Sale.—The pu- 
pils wrote letters to their mothers 
and asked them whether they 
were willing to donate things for 
this table. The response was heart- 
ening. The donations included 
various types of food, such as 
homemade cakes, bread, brownies, 
cookies, and candies. 


LOUISE ANNE WHEELER 


Teacher of English, Lower School, Montclair Academy, 
Montclair, New Jersey 


by it. He has no idea how to go 
about choosing a subject because 
he has never acquired the skill of 
isolating some small part of his 
knowledge or experience and cen- 
tering upon that for his subject 
matter. Furthermore, he has not 
the mechanical 
for getting those first vital words 


learned devices 
of a composition down on paper. 

But Bill is desperate now and 
does not want to spend all day 
sitting in his seat; he grasps his 
pen and covers a half sheet of 
paper with misspelled words, half 
sentences, a few capital letters, 
and practically 
marks. 


no punctuation 
He frowns again at the 
blackboard assignment, “Write a 
paragraph.” 

Well, he’s written it! 


Are you a Miss Smith who has 
been guilty of a similar assign- 
ment? It has two advantages 
for the 
teacher, and a respite for her 


How- 


ever, these advantages rapidly dis- 


no lesson preparation 


while the children write. 


appear when Miss Smith begins 
to mark the compositions which 
were prepared under these condi- 
tions. 

Fortunately, such assignments 
are few, but the so-called devel- 
opment lesson is only one step 
better, and more frequently used. 
It consists of the choosing of a 
subject, the discussion of what to 
tell, a cautioning about the form, 
and then the signal to write, with 
papers to be completed and hand- 
ed in at the end of the period. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HELEN L. 


KRESTAN 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Lincoln School, Westfield, New Jersey 


C. Candy and Soda Counter. 

1. Candy was purchased whole- 
sale and sold at the regular re- 
tail price. 

2. ‘The class received a very nice 
letter from the bottler of a nation- 
ally known line of soft drinks, of- 
fering us six 36-bottle cases free 
of charge. Selling the drink at 
five cents a bottle gave us $10.80. 
Ice cost fifty cents so that the net 
profit was $10.30. 

D. Grab Bag.—In this bag were 
small articles which could not be 
sold at the white-clephant table. 
We charged five cents a grab. 

E. Books.—YVhese were gathered 
from homes and from co-operative 
neighbors. 

F. Toys and Games.—These too 
were collected from the pupils’ 
homes and from their neighbor- 
hoods. 

G. Balloons.—They were bought 
wholesale and sold at regular re- 
tail prices. 


CORRELATIONS 


The correlations with this proj- 
ect were numerous. 


A. Arithmetic. 
1. We 


studied profit and loss 


and determined at what price to— 


sell articles so that we could make 
a fair profit. 
) child 


2. Each was 
for selling at one table and every- 


responsible 
one had a chance to make change. 
‘Loy cash registers, brought from 
home, were used. 

B. Oral English. 

1. For weeks 
the children gave talks in assem- 
bly publicizing the bazaar. 

2. Members of the class told 
other classrooms about the Baltic 
Relief. 

C. Written English.—Letters of 
thanks were sent to all the per- 
sons who had donated articles. 
D. Social studies.—We first found 
where the Baltic countries of Lat- 
via, Lithuania, and Estonia are 
located. Then we studied the 
background of the people, their 
many wanderings, and their hard- 
ships. 

k. Reading. 

1. We found information about 
the Baltic countries in the World 


three successive 
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“Prepare each lesson that you 
expect to teach,” is a maxim that 
teachers apply conscientiously to 
everything but composition writ- 
ing. Before attempting to teach 
the subjects, they analyze the dif- 
ficulties in arithmetic problems, 
in spelling words, in reading les- 
sons, in and in 
But when compo- 
sitions are to be written in their 
classes, teachers too often stop 


social studies, 


science work. 


short of the vital spot in the entire 
plan—the actual writing of the 
composition by the teacher herself. 

Not until she has done this is 
her plan really complete. Not 
until she herself has written the 
composition, can she teach the 
children how to write and how to 
compose. By writing, 
she has experienced the difficul- 


actually 


ties which her pupils will en- 
counter along the way, the ideas 
that will have to be aired before 
the writing, (Continued on page 70 


Fourth Grade Held a Bazaar 


Book Encyclopedia 
about them. 

2. We read many letters which 
had been received by the Baltic 
Relief Committee, from the peo- 
ple of the Baltic countries, thank- 
ing them for their help and telling 
of living conditions and customs. 


and read 


I’, Art.—Posters were made pub- 
licizing the project. 

G. Health.—The class discussed 
health rules and found that it is 
for persons who sell 
baked goods or food to be clean 
and spotless. ‘The girls who man- 
aged this table wore hair nets and 
aprons. 

H. Spelling.—For regular spell- 
ing lessons, such words as bazaar, 
profit, loss, relief, were studied. 


necessary 


OUTCOMES 

After deducting all expenses, we 
had raised $87.24. Not only was 
there a monetary profit, but each 
member of the class had taken 
active part in a valuable class 
project. 

We hope to receive letters from 
the people who receive the pack- 
ages we sent. We shall answer 
these letters and through them, 
our project will be remembered 
for many weeks. 
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PLAYING CIRCUS 


STORIES AND SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIZS 


JONNIE MASHBURN MILLER 


Prine ipal, My) nders 


“Jump, Bozo,’ said Betty. 

“What are you doing?” asked Bob. 

‘I'm teaching Bozo the tricks 
we saw at the circus. 

He can jump through the hoop 
now, said Betty. 

“Let's have a circus of our own, 
said Bob. 

“That will be fun,” said Betty. 

“But we will need help. 


Let's ask Mary and Sam and Jack 


to help us.’ 
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School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Mary, Sam, and Jack wanted to 
help. 

“Where can we get the animals?” 
asked Mary. 

“Bozo will make a good lion,” 
said Betty. 

“He can do a real circus trick.” 

“Bob and I can be the elephant,” 
said Sam. 

“We will need a long trunk. 

We can cover ourselves with a 


gray blanket.” 


“Mother will help us,” said Bob. 
“Mary andIcan be funny clowns, 
said Betty. 

“We can wear the clown suits we 
used for the school play. 
“And I can walk the tightrope, 

said Jack. 
Bob said, “For music, we can 
use our record player. 
“Let's ask everyone on our 


street to come,” said Sam. 
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SOME THINGS TO DRAW 


A big tent with flags on top. 

A cage of lions and tigers. 

Funny clowns in the parade. 

Two seals playing ball. 

Pretty girls riding white 
horses. 

Elephants with their bright 


blankets on. 


FILL IN MISSING LETTERS 


h_r_e b_ar 

li_n gi_af_e 
t_.¢..8 el_p_a_t 
m__k_y se_ | 
z_b_a c_m_l 


ANSWER YES OR NO 


An elephant has a long neck. 
A giraffe has spots. 

A camel has a hump. 

An elephant has big ears. 
Monkeys can jump. 

Clowns are funny. 

A lion has stripes. 


A tiger looks like a cat. 


gec©OoON Oat ON 


Seals can do tricks. 


10. People ride elephants. 


RIDDLES TO GUESS 


I am a tall animal. 

I have a long neck. 

I have spots on my coat. 
I have long legs. 

I eat leaves. 

Who am I? 


I have black stripes. 
I have soft feet. 

I have sharp claws. 

I look like a big cat. 
Who am I? 


DO THESE THINGS, TOO 


Think of all the circus animals 
you have seen. Make a list 
for the blackboard. 

Then guess the riddles on this 
page. 


Make up some of your own. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CIRCUS 


Make your own pattern for 
each animal. 

They will stand if you fold the 
paper so that the head and 
back are on the fold. 
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The Last Feu Days before Vacation 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 


t was one of the last days of 
if the school year, very humid 
the kind that makes the final week 
a most trving one. The real work 
of the term was finished, exam 
inations were over, and the tem 


holidays 


make the 


perature and the spirit 


combined to children 


restless, 
Miss Miller, who had taught 
only a year, had permitted free 


reading, and playing with games 
and 
the week. 


toys, since the beginning of 
‘The children enjoved 
at first, but later thes 
bored and diflicult to 
They didn't 
work nor did they want to play. 


Miss Miller asked for help, and 


was able to borrow a set of easy 


themselves 
bec anic 


manage, Want to 


crossword puzzles from another 


teacher who had used them for 
spelling study earlier in the term. 


At lunch 


other 


time, she asked the 
‘They 
all agreed that the end of the vear 
‘There should 


be a lew periods of routine work 


teachers for advice. 


is a difficult time. 


every dav, they decided— arith- 


metic and spelling at least. But 
what of the remaining time? 
" planned to show a moving 


Miss 


ideal solu- 


each dav,” Dixon 


said. “It 


picture 
seemed an 
I ordered the films in 
May, but our room 
with the shades pulled that [ had 


tion when 


was so hot 


to give up the idea.” 
“We saved some of the new li- 
books 


have a 


brary until now, and we 


two to 
‘The 


and 


hour from 
said Miss Walters. 
that, 
they enjoy the singing period with 


story 
three,” 
children seem to like 
an easy new song to learn each 
time. 

“On our floor, we've arranged 
exhibits of the term’s work,” said 
Miss Marwood. 


pared its display, and today we 


“Each class pre- 


changed rooms every period to 
had 


‘The morning went very quickly.” 


see what the others done. 


VACATION MAPS 


“Have you ever made a vaca- 
tion map?” asked Miss Sherman. 
Everyone listened carefully. They 
knew Miss Sherman had taught 
many 
well. 


classes and them 


taught 

“A vacation map is a large out- 
line map on which the children 
write their names and the places 
they expect to visit. It is sur- 
prising how widely the children 
travel—even those from the poor- 
er families. 
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A a lant Principal, Pub i¢ v) hool No. 20) ,, Brookl, _# Ne ra 


York 


Have you made any special plans for those last 


days before vacation? 


This article will help you 


end the year “with a bang instead of a fizzle.” 


“Quite often the pupils do not 
really know where they are going. 
“To the farm, ‘to the beach, ‘to 
the mountains, is all they can 
say. So T give a very simple piece 
I ask them to 
find out and write down exactly 


of homework first. 
where they are going. They are 
to name the place, tell what state 
itis in, and find out in what part 
of the 

“The 


answers” out 


state it is located. 
I sort the 
three 


next morning 


into YTOUDS : 
near by, within the state, and out- 
side the state. Meanwhile we pre- 
pare three large outline maps, one 
It is bet- 


ter to draw the maps on paper or 


lor each of the groups. 


cardboard instead of on the black- 


board. 
“We take the places that are 
neal by first, and each child 


marks his vacation spot on the 
local map. ‘The rest of the class 
checks, to see that he marks the 
‘This 


is good for the entire group, for 


proper place on the map. 


they often know the names of 


near-by places without havine 


any clear idea of their location ot 


- * 


The last week of school, why not list things to do during vacation? 


relationships. Care must be taken 
to make these short vacation trips 
only a half-day jauntsometimes 
sccm as important as the long 
journeys that other pupils are able 
to take. 
“On the 


mark the home town, the larger 


state map, we first 


cities, and the natural features 
such as mountains and rivers. Lo- 
cating the pupils’ vacation places 
on the state map gives them ori- 
entation, and an active interest in 
lor the 


other children, the project IVES 


the route as they travel. 
meaning to the word state, and 
builds local pride as they become 
acquainted with its attractions. 
“Usually a few children will be 
taken to visit relatives in other 
states, or will accompany parents 
on long journeys. For these, we 
move to an outline map of the 
United States, locating first our 
own town and state, and then the 
vacation objectives. 
“In this way, we review con- 
siderable geography in a new way, 
further learning 


and encourage 


during the summer.” 





Playing checkers in the shade would be fine for a hot afternoon. 
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“Why do you draw the maps 
on paper instead of on the black- 
asked Miss Marwood, 
who knew there must be a reason, 

“They 


fall’ Miss Sherman explained. “| 


board?” 


have their use in the 
pass them on to the next teacher 
when the children are promoted, 
She has her points of reference all 
prepared for her. 
in the reader is about California. 
‘The map may tell her that Eleanor 
The his- 

fall of 
Henry may have visited 
He can tell 

Plains of 
\braham from direct experience. 
And Michael's trip on the Great 


The first story 


spent the summer there. 


tory lesson is about the 


Ouebec. 
a cousin in Quebec. 


the class about the 


Lakes would be a good starter for 
the geography study.” 

“That's a much better way to 
use Summer experiences than hav- 
ing pupils write on ‘How I Spent 
said Miss Walters. 


how 


mv Vacation,” 
“IT often think 


must be of that topic.” 


tired they 


“COOL” COMPOSITIONS 


“We wrote compositions — this 
morning,’ said Miss ‘Trenton. “It 
was rather fun. ‘They were ‘cool’ 
compositions.” 

“What in the world are ‘cool’ 
compositions?” the group asked, 
laughing. 

“Tt thought of the idea as I was 
coming to school in the bus one 
morning. ‘Lhere was a poster op- 
posite me with a picture of mint 
growing near a spring. It looked 
delightfully cool. 

“Next day I brought in several 
colored advertisements for ice 
cream, soft drinks, and the like. 
the magazines are full of them. 
I asked the children how the art- 
And 


the ad-writer make it 


ist made the food look cool. 
how did 
sound cool? 

“We listed other cool things to 
Then the children 
paired off, or worked in groups of 


eat and drink. 


three, composing magazine ad- 
vertisements and drawing_ illus- 
trations. 

“Some preferred to write short 
paragraphs instead. We had quite 
an assortment of cool topics such 
as: ‘A Walk through the Pines, 
‘Shooting the Rapids,’ ‘A Plunge 
Ocean, ‘Making Ice 
and ‘Frost Bite’! 
‘Two of my mischievous boys chose 
‘Desert Sands,’ and ‘In the Jun- 
gle’! They said they were trying 
to make things sound hotter than 


Continued on page 70) 


in the 


Cream, even 


our room.” 
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WORDS THAT RHYME 


JULIA NICHOLS 


! Principal, Louie Sanderson School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 





—_ 


Draw a line under the word in each box that rhymes with the first word. 

















ri hat road blocks cake 

: boy toad tree take 
little stand where big 

; that why socks girl 

: Mother you hair mouse 
. cried white chair ducks 
other airplane chick house 
snow blue black ride 





: WORDS THAT DO NOT BELONG 


OLGA R. WILLIAMSON 


Principal, Mont Clare Elementary School, Darlington, South Carolina 





Put a line through the word that does not belong in each box. 














| today week cooky rain 

yesterday song inches book 
paper day feet sunshine 
tomorrow hour yards wind 
cloudy school big railroad 
cool long little minutes 
cake short large seconds 
hot wide apple years 
snow damp summer sirup 
pencil wet autumn hill 
ice chalk winter mountain 
sleet dry candy valley 
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tuding Out about Wid Flowers 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


y FAR the best way to study 
B wild flowers is to see them 
actually growing. A field trip to 
look for flowers teaches much 
more than any textbook. The 
field trip need not be lengthy or 
formal. Sometimes a walk down 
the road to a bit of woodland, or 
across the street to a vacant lot, 
js all that is necessary to discover 
some of the common wild flowers. 
Or perhaps the school bus might 
come half an hour before the usu- 
al dismissal time, and then stop 
on the way home near a brook or 
a bog or a meadow where certain 
species can be found. 


AIMS 


In presenting a unit on wild 
flowers to our pupils we have a 
threefold aim: (1) to suggest a 
worth-while interest for leisure 
time, (2) to encourage the con- 
servation of rare species of wild 
flowers, and (3) to develop fur- 
ther the children’s knowledge of 
the plant world. 

BACKGROUND 

Nearly every nature-study text- 
book or syllabus contains some 
reference to wild flowers. Yet this 
is a field in which many teachers 
lack 


those 


feel insecure because they 
specific Even 


who have had considerable back- 


knowledge. 


ground in botany may not have 
had any direct experience with 
There seem to be 
so many families and _ varieties, 


wild flowers. 


and the methods of distinguishing 
them appear so technical. 

To encourage these teachers, it 
should be said that, in a subject 
like nature study, pupils do not 
expect their teachers to “know 
everything.” ‘hey only ask that 
teachers know where to find the 
information if they cannot imme- 
diately answer questions. More- 
over, by learning with the pupils 


L. W. Brownell 





Bird’s-foot violets, the largest of the common 
violets, are found on hills and in dry fields. 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 
Assistant Principal, Public School No. 203, Brooklyn, New York 


The field trip is advocated as an ideal situation 
in which to acquaint children with wild flowers 
and to show them the importance of conservation. 


occasionally, a teacher becomes 
more fully aware of their prob- 
lems and of the steps in their 
learning. 

Fortunately, there are many 
helpful books available on wild 
flowers. Some arrange flowers 
according to color; some accord- 
ing to season; some according 
to habitat. Others follow a strictly 
scientific system of classification 
according to the structure of the 
flower. For the beginning pupil 
or teacher, the guidebooks with 
the less technical approach are 
the best. 


PREPARATION 


It should be remembered that 
the number of species found on 
any one field trip or series of trips 
will be limited. One does not 
find fall flowers in spring, desert 


New 


species In a 


blossoms in England, or 
Poe) 


woodland sunny 
meadow. If the teacher looks over 
the ground in advance of her 
class, she can readily check identi- 
fications by taking into considera- 
tion the season, habitat, color, and 
general appearance of the flowers 
she finds. 

For effective learning, it is best 
to concentrate on only five or six 
species. ‘These may be chosen 
from a textbook or syllabus, from 
a children’s guidebook to wild 


L. W. Brownell 





Turtlehead, with its unusual flowers, 
dwells in swamps and near streams. 


flowers, or by preliminary explor- 
ing on the part of the teacher. 

A field trip furnishes the moti- 
vation to find and read material 
on the flowers that are to be 
found and studied. The reading 
and discussion will center around 
such questions as these. 

1. What color violets shall we 
look for? 

2. How can we distinguish be- 
tween the bird’s-foot violet and 
the common violet? 

3. Where 
marsh marigolds? 


4. What are the 


between 


shall we look for 
differences 
jack-in-the-pulpit — and 
skunk cabbage? 

5. Shall we find columbine in 
the places we are going to visit? 
How would we recognize it? 

6. Which flowers can we pick? 
Which must not be picked be- 
cause they are in danger of ex- 
termination? 

PROTECTING FLOWERS 

‘The question of picking flowers 
leads to a very important part of 
the preparation. No one can turn 
loose thirty children, however well 
intentioned, and expect that the 
wild flowers will not suffer. A 
preliminary lesson on conserva- 
A list of the lo- 
cal plants in need of protection 
can be secured from the nearest 


tion is essential. 


L.. W. Brownell 
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garden club or from appropriate 
governmental agencies. From the 
list, select those you might find. 
A discussion on conservation 
should follow. Why do flowers 
like trailing arbutus, laurel, col- 
umbine, trillium, and dogwood 
require protection? Why should 
we as individuals wish to protect 
them? Why is it all right to pick 
daisies, buttercups, and Queen 
Anne’s lace in any quantity we 
choose? Could we bring back one 
leaf and one flower for the class 
museum if we came upon a flour- 
ishing colony of protected plants? 
If the flowers we see are not on 
the protected list, caution must 
still be exercised. Each pupil can- 
not make a complete collection, 
as might be done if we were gath- 
ering leaves. We should never 
pick the only blossom on a plant, 
unless there are several other blos- 
soming plants within sight. We 
must cut the stems carefully, pref- 
erably with scissors, to avoid up- 
And, finally, 
we must not trample down any 


rooting the plant. 


rare or otherwise. 
COLLECTIONS 


If the rather 
young, they may be disappointed 


flowers 


children are 


if they have nothing of their own 
to bring back from an excursion. 
And so, if there are abundant 
supplies of violets, bluets, or other 
less restricted flowers, each child 
may bring back his own specimens 
for pressing. When this is possi- 
ble, one can be quite sure that 
these flowers will be recognized 
again, even years later. 

What equipment 
taken along? 


should be 
A set of pictures of 
the special flowers the class hopes 
to find is useful for making cer- 
tain of identification. 
guidebook may answer questions 


A simple 


about other species the children 


find. 


(Continued on page 71) 





The bright yellow flowers of the marsh marigold 
have five to ten sepals and emit a slight odor. 
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FALPA FWERY 


Grandpa Tortoise Forgets 


FRANCIS 


HERE was no school today! 
T Fuzzy Rabbit hopped hap- 
pily around in his own yard. 
When Mother Rabbit left the 
house to go shopping, she said to 
him, “You may play until I get 
home. Just be sure you don't go 
out of the meadow.” 
Rabbit hadn't 


when Mother told him to stay in 


Fuzzy cared 


the meadow. ‘The meadow cer- 
tainly was large enough for one 
rabbit to play in all day long. But 
soon he began to tire of playing. 
He thought of the tender carrots 
growing in Farmer Brown's gar- 
den. “The garden is just at the 
edge of the meadow,” he said to 
himself. “‘Mother didn't say not 
to go into the garden.” He knew, 
of course, that his mother meant 
for him to stay away from the 
garden. 

“Tl just hop over that way 
and look,” he thought to himself. 
“IT won't really crawl through the 
fence into the garden.” 

He started down the path in 
the direction of Farmer Brown’s 
garden. He hopped for a little 
way, then he tried jumping. He 
gave one huge jump and turned a 
somersault. It was such fun that 
he tried it again. When he. came 
down, he fell on something hard 
and an angry voice said, “Watch 
where you're going. It’s a pity a 
person can’t walk up the mead- 
ow path without being jumped 
on and having his hat knocked 
off.” 
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Fuzzy glanced down. He had 
landed right on top of Grandpa 
‘Tortoise. Grandpa’s hat lay in 
the dust. Fuzzy picked it up and 
dusted it off. ‘Then he handed it 
back to Grandpa Tortoise. “I’m 
sorry, he said. “I guess I wasn’t 
very careful.” 

“Not very careful!” Grandpa 
‘Tortoise snorted. “Youngsters like 
you never are careful.” 

Fuzzy couldn't think of an an- 
swer to that so he kept quiet. 

“[ suppose you were going to 
larmer Brown’s garden,” scolded 
“even though 
mother told 
of the meadow.” 


Grandpa, your 


you not to go out 

“The garden isn’t out of the 
meadow,” Fuzzy said. “It’s just 
at the edge.” 

“Well, it certainly isn’t in the 
meadow,” Grandpa ‘Tortoise re- 
“If you want to get into 
mischief, go ahead.” 

“J suppose Mother did mean 
for me not to go into the garden,” 
Fuzzy said. “I guess I'd better 
not.” 

“Now, that’s better,” Grandpa 
Tortoise approved. “I believe Ill 
sit down and rest. ‘This fast trav- 


plied. 


cling tires me.” 

Fuzzy almost laughed out loud 
but he tried to be polite. Why, 
Grandpa Tortoise was the slowest 
traveler Fuzzy knew. It sounded 
very funny to hear him talk about 
traveling fast. 

Grandpa Tortoise reached into 
his coat pocket and drew out a 
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letter. 


“T may as well read this 
letter while I'm resting,” he said. 
Fuzzy saw him feeling in all of 
his pockets. “Did you lose some- 
thing?” he asked. 
“I'm afraid I forgot to bring 
my glasses,” said Grandpa. “I 


cant read my letter without 
them.” 

“Tl go to your house and get 
your glasses,” Fuzzy offered. 

“It's much too far,” Grandpi 
Tortoise answered. “It will take 
you a long time.” 

“Pll be back in just a few 
minutes,” Fuzzy answered, as he 
scampered down the path. 

Fuzzy ran along as fast as he 
He chuckled to himself 


as he thought how long it would 
take Grandpa 


could go. 
‘Tortoise to make 
the trip. 

In a few minutes Fuzzy dashed 
up to the 
rapped on the door, 


‘Tortoise house. He 
‘There was 
no answer, so he rapped again. 
‘Then he waited. He had just de- 
cided that there was no one at 
home when he remembered that 


Grandma ‘Tortoise moved as slow- 


If she was in 
take her 
time to get to the front 
door. He was just raising his hand 


ly as Grandpa did. 
the kitchen, it 


some 


would 


to knock again when Grandma 
opened the door. “Who's there?” 
she asked. 

She put her glasses on. “Oh, 
its Fuzzy Rabbit,” she said. “I 
suppose you came to see whether 
[ had any carrot cookies.” 


“Not 


swered. 


this time,” Fuzzy an- 
“Grandpa ‘Tortoise for- 
got his glasses and I came to get 
them.” 

“Oh, Grandma _ex- 
claimed, “he is so forgetful. T'll 
get them.” 

She went back into the house. 
She was gone a long time. 


dear,” 


Fuzzy 
was afraid she had forgotten that 
he was waiting. At last she re- 
turned, 

“IT couldn’t find his everyday 
glasses anywhere,’ shesaid. “Here 
are his Sunday glasses. ‘Tell him 
to be careful that he doesn’t lose 
them too.” 

“T will,” Fuzzy said, turning 
to leave. (Continued on page 72) 


Something Blue 


CATHERINE MARSHALL 


ENNY PRUITT went home from 
P school feeling very unhappy. 
Her teacher, Miss Mason, was go- 
ing to be married and the chil- 
dren were all planning to give her 
presents. But Penny’s family was 
poor. She knew she could not get 
a present for Miss Mason. 

When she 
asked her mother 


reached home she 
whether she 
could possibly buy a present. 
“Oh, darling, I don’t see how,” 
“We 
just enough money for food and 
Miss Mason will under- 


replicd her mother. have 
clothes. 
stand.” 
Every day when she came 
home from school, Penny looked 
at her blue silk handkerchief. It 
was her favorite possession, and 
she loved to see it and feelit. Now 
she took it out of her drawer. 
“Why don’t.you give that to 
Miss Mason, Penny?” said her sis- 
ter, Janet. “It’s practically new.” 


“Oh, no!” cried Penny. “I 
love it too much. I couldn't give 
it away.” 

Penny tried to think how a little 
girl could earn money. She was 
not old enough to do baby-sitting 
like Janet, nor strong enough to 
mow people’s lawns as her broth- 
er, Robert, did. Penny did not 
know what to do. 

Robert suggested she ask the 
neighbors whether they had any 
jobs for a little girl to do. 50 
Penny called on Mrs. Brown. 

“Do you have any jobs I can 
do?” she asked. “I should like to 
carn some money.” 

“No, thank you, Penny,” said 
Mrs. Brown. “My children do all 
my jobs.” 

Penny decided she had _ better 
call on someone who had no chil- 
dren. She asked Mrs. Esterbrook 
whether she had any jobs to be 
done. (Continued on page 68) 
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Adventure at Mossy Creek Glen 


GRACE EVELYN MILLS 


OGER DAVIS was hard to take, 
R and the seventh grade found 
him a trial. He was large for 
his age, and smart; and he had 
a grown-up politeness that the 
teachers liked. However, he did 
things behind Miss ‘Thurston’s 
back that made her loyal friends 
seethe with rage, and he had a 
perfect genius for getting other 
folks into trouble. 

There was Herbert Rawleigh, 
for example. Herbert was a well- 
behaved little fellow, original and 
nice, but quict and unassuming. 
During Roger 
would suddenly clap his hand to 
the back oi his head, show all the 
outward symptoms of having been 
hit, and turn around to glare at 
poor, innocent Herbert, who sat 
behind him. 

Now Miss ‘Thurston’s seventh- 
graders had never told tales on 
anybody, but there was a good 


study periods, 


deal of criticism of Roger’s ways. 
The Rice twins, Elsie Howard, 
and June Varick were sharing a 
sack of jelly beans near the end 
of noon of the 
kids like him,” observed Carmella 
Rice sadly. 

“Yes, I know,” agreed June. 
“John Daley goes round with him 
a lot. What he sees in Roger 

“They're both athletic,’ ex- 
plained Elsie. ‘“They’re the big- 
gest boys in our grade.” 

“John used to be friends with 
Herbert before Roger came,” re- 


recess. “Some 


Ai 





marked Caroline Rice. “I’m sor- 
ry for Herb.” 
“Uh-huh. 
together on their stamp collections 
and train models and stunts they 
put on for Club Day,” went on 
June. The bell put an end to the 
discussion. 
All interest 
on the final event of the year 


They used to work 


was concentrated 
the picnic which Miss ‘Thurston’s 
seventh grade had earned for hav- 
ing had the best attendance of 
any grade at Gibson Falls. It was 
to be held at Mossy Creek Park, 
the only sizable picnic area in the 
vicinity. 

“Pop says he doesn't like it,” 
confided Carmella Rice to June. 
“He says the glen isn’t safe after 
the big rains.” 

“Sometimes I think grownups 
don't want us to have a good 
time,” said Elsie. “My folks say 
the same thing.” 

Miss ‘Thurston spoke seriously 
to her class about the damage 
done to the park by the recent 
rains. “You have always been 
honorable and _ sensible people,” 
she told the class. “If we remain 
within the limits set by the Park 
Commissioner, everyone can have 
a good time and be in no danger. 
If I did not trust you, we'd stay 
right here. Of course, if it rains, 
we ll have to stay here anyway—” 

Horrors! Why, it would be 


unthinkable not to go! Anyway, 


committees had been formed and 


LiF Fer GY. 
a’ 


fy 


the bus arranged for. They all 
assured Miss Thurston of their 
good intentions, and everyone was 
full of happy anticipation. 
Herbert listened to the gay pic- 
nic preparations and recalled sad- 
ly that once he and John had 
planned a special stunt to amuse 
the others at the picnic. Now, 
John, who used to spend so much 
time with Herbert, was constantly 
with Roger. It was perfectly un- 
derstandable, Herbert told him- 
self, trying to be fair—John and 


TO READ OR TELL 


Roger just naturally paired off to- 
gether because both were big and 
athletic and had fun together. 
Roger was funny—as long as 
somebody was the object of his 
humor. 

Out on the playground the boys 
were exhibiting muscles. Roger 
held up Herbert’s skinny arm and 
said, “Look at Bertie—Bertie the 
Beetle!” Herbert squirmed away, 
red and unhappy. ‘The others 
had laughed—even John, though 
John had (Continued on page 66) 


Gordy’s Mountain 
MARION WALDEN 


HE mountain looked different 

from the way it had when 
Gordy first saw it afar off. ‘The 
top of it, like a huge ice-cream 
cone, was still far above. Where 
he and Mother and Aunt Helene 
were climbing now there were 
meadows. Evergreen 
trees grew here and there, just 
like a park. A little farther up 
were patches — of 


flowery 


some snow; 
Gordy walked on it, and made a 
snowball. 

“Snow in the middle of sum- 
mer!” he thought. “Ill have to 
tell the boys back in Minneapolis.” 

“I think we should turn back 
now,’ Mother advised. “See that 
big cloud. The ranger told us 
that fog gathers quickly on Mount 
Rainier.” 

All the other people who had 
climbed up the mountain paths 
turned back also. 
ahead, because going downhill 
was faster. He caught up with a 
man and woman who told him 
that they came from Minneapolis, 
too. 

“How do you like my moun- 
tain?” Gordy asked them. “I 
mean this mountain.” Of course 
they knew nothing about his fa- 
vorite game of choosing things for 
himself. At home, there was a 
shining star that belonged to him, 
and sometimes a rainbow. Out 
here in the West there were inter- 
esting things to choose, and Gordy 
always liked the biggest, finest 
ones. On the road up the moun- 


Gordy ran on 


tain, through the forests, he had 
picked himself out a big tree, and 
then kept seeing a bigger one 
ahead. He had Mount 
Rainier when he first saw it. 
Gordy told the man and wom- 
an from Minneapolis all about 
this. 


chosen 


He told them also about a 
bear they had seen down near the 
Inn. 

“The ranger said not to tease 
him, or go too near,” he said. 
“He’s a wild bear, but he isn’t 
fierce unless he. is frightened.” 
Gordy didn’t say so, but he had 
chosen the bear for his bear. 

He walked along the path be- 
side his new friends. There were 
many paths down through the 
meadows, and sometimes they 
branched and went two different 
ways. Gordy looked back to see 
whether Mother and Aunt Helene 
were coming. He couldn’t see 
them, and he thought they might 
have gone in a different direction. 
It was getting too misty to see 
very far. 

“I'd better go back and find 
Mother and Aunt Helene,” he told 
his companions, and said good-by 
to them. He walked back a short 
way, but he didn't see anyone. 

“T'll cut across to the next 
path,” he thought. He walked 
and walked, going uphill and 
down, but he didn’t come to an- 
other path. He peered all around, 
but the fog was getting very thick. 

He started to run; but stopped 


suddenly, (Continued on page 67) 
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Teac he T, 


I. Read each sentence carefully. 


Once upon a time a little boy lived 
with his mother in a hut in the woods. 
When? 


Where? 
How many? 
Who? 

) 


2. Many years ago three fairies lived 


in a beautiful castle. 
Who: 
When? 
How many? 
Where? 
A long time ago many Indians lived 
in tepees made of skins. 


Who? 
Where? 
When? 
How many? 
4. Six raccoons ate the corn in our 
cornfield last autumn. 
What? 
How many? 


Where? 

When? 
5. Eight black ants were carrying 

crumbs into an anthill last summer. 

How many? 

When? 

What? 

Where? 


FOR UPPER PRIMARY) 


Then fill in the 


blanks with the words which answer the questions. 


Triple-Duty Seatwork 


AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY BURKE 


Sec ynd Grade, District No. 15, 


Ten little girls brought their lunch- 
es to school yesterday. 
Who? 
How many? 
Where? 
When? 

7. Four 
midnight, 
What? 
When? 
How many? 


Where? 


owls around 


in the 


were 
forest. 


flying 


8. Last winter two ground hogs made 


a home in a burrow in the hillside. 
When? 

How many? 

What? 

Where? 


9. In the spring the three apple trees 
in our orchard are covered with blossoms. 
What? 

When? ; 
Where? 
How many? 

10. Four bears were seen in the park 
two weeks ago. 
When? 
Where? 
What? 


How many? 


Cut Bank, Montana 


II. Underline where the following lived: boy, fairies, 
Indians, ants, 


owls, ground hogs, bears, and hens, 


Twenty children are going to the 

ZOO this. afternoon to see the wild animals, 
Where: 
When? 
How many? 
Who? 

12. ‘The nineteen hens in our coop go 
to roost every evening. 
When? 
Where? 
How many? 
What? 

13. ‘lwo whistles in our town blow at 
noon. 
What? 
How many? 
When? 
Where? 

14. Three hunters went to the lake at 
dawn. 
How many? 
Who? 
Where? 
When? 

15. Last fall there were eleven wild 
geese on the pond. 
How many? 
When? 
Where? 
What? 





III. The directions given below a 


are read aloud by the teacher while the children 


circle the correct words in the sentences, using red or blue crayon as indicated. 


1. In sentence number one: b. 


a. Draw a red circle around — the 


Draw 
word that tells what the 


a blue circle around b. Draw a blue 


ani- the 


circle 
word that means a 


Draw a blue circle around 


the word that tells what the hens 


around b. 
hole in 


the word that tells what a little mals ate. the ground. do at night. 
house is called. 5. In sentence number five: 9. In sentence number nine: 13. In sentence thirteen: 

bh. Draw a blue circle around a. Draw a red circle around Draw a red circle around a. Draw a red circle around 
the word that tells who lived with the word that tells what the ants the word that names the trees. the word that is the name of a 
the boy. were carrying. b. Draw a blue circle around certain kind of holiday noise 

2. In sentence number two: b. Draw a blue circle around — the word that tells what the trees maker. 

a. Draw a red circle around the word that tells where ants have on them. Draw a blue circle around 
the word that means a large, _ live. 10. In sentence number ten: the word that means a small city. 
magnificent building. 6. In sentence number six: Draw a red circle around 14. In sentence fourteen: 

b. Draw a blue circle around a. Draw a red circle around’ the word that tells the name for Draw a red circle around 
the word that tells what sort of the word that tells what the girls seven days. the word that tells the name for 
castle it was. ate. b. Draw a blue circle around an inland body of water, cither 

3. In sentence number three: b. Draw a blue circle around each word that tells a number. large or small. 

a. Draw a red circle around the word that means the day 11. In sentence number eleven: b. Draw a blue circle around 


the word that tells the name of 
the people. a 
b. Draw a blue 


circle around Draw a red circle around _ girls and boys. 
the word that tells the material the word that tells what the owls b. Draw a blue circle 
used for the homes of these peo- were doing. the word that tells where the wild 
ple. b. Draw a blue circle around animals are kept. 


4. In sentence number four: 


Draw a red circle around 8. 
the word that tells the name of Draw 
the animals. the 
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before today. 
In sentence 


the word meaning twelve o'clock. 
In sentence number eight: 


word that names 


Draw a red 
number seven: 


Draw a red 
around — the 


a Season. 


a red circle 


chickens. 


circle 
the word that tells the name for 


In sentence twelve: 
circle 
word that tells the 


the word that tells what the time 
early in the morning just before 
sunrise is called. 

around 15. In sentence fifteen: 

Draw 


around 


a red circle around 


the word that tells what kind of 
geese they were. 

b. Draw a blue circle around 
the word that can be used instead 
of the word pool. 


around 
home of 
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The Sociegram in Action 


YVONNE BEAUDRY 


Formerly, Teacher, Hillside School, Norwalk, Connecticut 


N ANY population—whether in 
i. school or a camp, in a 
church or a shop, in a neighbor- 


hood or a town—15 per cent of - 


the people are lonely individuals 
who are not popular with other 
people. This has been shown 
time and again in group experi- 
ments conducted by various social 
scientists, using the technique of 
sociometry devised a few years 
ago by Dr. J. L. Moreno. Such 
friendless individuals, Dr. Moreno 
points out, may become mental 
patients, criminals, or other types 
of social misfits. 

Since maladjustments in people 
usually begin in childhood, the 
use of the sociometric technique 
in schools, camps, clubs, and rec- 
reation centers is invaluable for 
identifying shy and lonely children 
at an early age and then helping 
them make good adjustments be- 
fore it is too late. (Parents, of 
course, should co-operate. ) 

The techniques used by the 
teacher in the classroom can be 
adapted for use by the social 
worker, the club director, the 
counselor at summer camp, or by 
any other type of counselor who 
works with groups of children. 


MAKING A SOCIOGRAM 

The class or group should be 
given a written test, in which each 
pupil answers such questions as: 

1. Which pupils would you 
prefer to have sitting near you in 
the classroom? 

2. With whom would you pre- 
fer to play at recess? 

3. Who is the best girl or boy 
to be class president? 

Four choices are to be listed in 
the order of preference. 

The results of the test should 
be shown on a sociogram plotted 
in the following way. Each child 
is represented by a circle or tri- 
angle (triangles can be used for 
girls and circles for boys) and the 
direction of choices is indicated by 
arrows drawn between the signs. 
Solid arrows show mutual choices; 
and broken lines one-way choices. 
The number of votes each child 
receives is placed within his cir- 
cle or triangle beside his name. 
(See the illustration which ap- 
pears on this page.) 


ANALYZING A SOCIOGRAM 


When completed the sociogram 
can be analyzed. The results will 
show that certain children are 
“stars” and capture most of the 


Are you familiar with the sociogram as a device 
for checking the social needs of your pupils? This 
article suggests how to make, analyze, and use it. 
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Sociogram of a Group of Twelve Boys Choosing 
the Four Classmates with Whom They Prefer to Play 


G is over-chosen, with 10 votes; he 


votes. 


is a leader. 
A, B, and D make a triangle; and H, I, J, and K a “square”’—the chil- 


L is an isolate, with no 


dren in each of these cliques showing definite preferences for one another, 


choices, that others receive one or 
two choices, and that some re- 
ceive none at all. It will also be- 
come clear that two children often 
choose each other, making up a 
mutual pair, while others form 
cliques, as indicated by the solid 
triangles or “squares.” 
USING THE RESULTS 

Once the teacher has analyzed 
her class, she can work out ways 
of helping the unpopular children 
enter into better group relation- 
ships. (Parents, too, may find 
valuable suggestions here. ) 

One of the best ways for draw- 
ing isolated children into associ- 
ations with other children is to 
divide the class into study groups 
and play groups in which friend- 
less pupils are brought together 
with those who are more popular. 
Thus, it will also be possible to 
break up cliques, helping the chil- 
dren to become more democratic 
in their relationships. 

If, in a study group, a shy child 
has a particular interest in a sub- 
ject, he might be asked to be the 
group leader of a research project 
like collecting reference material 
—on the type of dress that was 
worn at a particular period in 


American history, for example. 
This will give the teacher an op- 
portunity to commend him on 
his work, and to emphasize his 
usefulness to the class. Such an 
experience will increase the child’s 
self-confidence and improve his 
standing among his classmates. 

During play periods, isolated 
children can be given places on 
the same teams with popular 
children. As they enter into the 
spirit of a game, children forget 
their differences, and the isolated 
child has a chance to win the 
approval of his team mates if he 
makes a good showing. ‘There is 
one thing that must be guarded 
against, however, and that is the 
placing of a child in a conspicu- 
ous position which he lacks the 
physical skill or ability to fill. If 
he is puny, for example, and can- 
not take part in an active ball 
game, he can be assigned the role 
of scorekeeper. 

An excellent way of helping a 
shy child lose his reticence and 
gain the esteem of his fellow pu- 
pils is to give him an assignment 
in which he can use a particular 
talent or ability. For example, if 
he has a good voice, let him lead 
a chorus. If he writes well, let 


him edit a small paper to which 
interested, popular children con- 
tribute. If he can draw, let him 
illustrate the class paper. In any 
of these projects, he will have to 
enter into discussions with the 
other pupils and will often gain 
popularity among them. 

Another means of breaking 
down barriers between children 
is to discover what hobbies they 
may have in common. [If it is 
stamp collecting, for instance, you 
will soon see a lonely child and a 
popular child developing mutual 
interest as they pore over their 
treasures and bargain in regard to 
their exchanges. 

Since isolated children are such 
because of some behavior prob- 
lem—shyness, quarrelsomeness, ag- 
gressiveness, and the like—the 
teacher should also make an ef- 
fort to explore those underlying 
factors which have caused them 
to adjust poorly. 

This she can do through con- 
sultations with their parents and 
by close observation of the chil- 
dren at play and in group or class 
discussions. Children show plain- 
ly during play the way they react 
emotionally to life situations. 

In informal class discussions, 
as of a story especially selected 
to draw out the personal feelings 
of her pupils about life situations, 
the alert teacher not only may 
gain insight into the emotional 
problem of the isolated child, but 
may, at the same time, be able to 
help him resolve his difficulty by 
giving interpretation, reassurance, 
and advice. 

Fearful, tongue-tied Clarence 
Donovan was helped in this way. 
He had recently moved from a 
neighborhood where he had been 
the scapegoat of a gang of boys 
led by a cruel'bully. In his new 
neighborhood and at school, he 
was still frightened and kept very 
much to himself. 

In selecting stories for their 
weekly informal discussion, his 
teacher purposely picked out sev- 
eral in which the hero experi- 
ences fear. The pupils were led 
to discuss their own experiences 
in which they had been fright- 
ened. After the third session, 
Clarence finally brought himself 
to admit his fear of boys and how 
it had come about. The teacher 
promptly asked the class whether 
it wasn’t natural for anyone to 
be terrified under such circum- 
stances. (Continued on page 66) 
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This kind of writing, which was used by the ancient 


Egyptians, is known as hierogly plies. 
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Our Study of Wuting 


Ti ach } of Se 4 nce, Se z 


O NE day 
mine 


newspaper to Ss hool. 


a Chinese pupil of 
brought a Chinese 
It aroused 
the curiosity of the entire class and 
created an moti- 


the same child brought 


interest: which 


vated our unit on writing. 
next day 
several Chinese pen brushes in a 
cylindrical pen case, and some 
Chinese ink and paper, to be dis- 
plaved. Chinese characters were 
written on the paper. During this 
display these questions arose: 

1. How did writing begin? 

2. Who were the first people to 
do writing? 
3. How 

there? 
4. Why 


have different alphabets? 


many alphabets are 


do dillerent 


people 


OBJECTIVES 

A. ‘To arouse in the pupils the 
desire to know and love books. 

B. ‘To help the pupils appreciate 
the that 
into the making of the first books. 
C. To point out that books were 
scarce in medieval times because 
great skill 
required to produce a single copy. 
D. To make clear the fact that 
writing finally led to printing. 


amount of labor went 


and much care were 


Kk. ‘To help pupils acknowledge 
our debt to other people. 

I’. ‘To call attention to the wealth 
of knowledge and enjoyment to 
be found in books today. 

G. ‘To guide the pupils to a real- 
ization that good writing helps 
them in many of their subjects, 


PROBLEMS 
A. How did man learn to write? 
B. When did man learn to write? 
C. Why did man learn to write? 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 
MOLLIE DOLAN 


New Haven, Connecticut 


D. What was the beginnine of 
books? 
E. How many different alpha- 
bets are there? 
I. How important are reading 
and writing to us? 

OUTLINE FOR STUDY 


A. Symbols used in writing and 
bookmaking. 
1. Cuneiform writing by Babylo- 
nians. 
2. Lgyptian hicroglyphics. 
}, Cave-man pictures. 
4. Indian picture writing. 
ai Alphabets. 
a) Phoenician. 
b) Kgyptian. 
c) Hebrew. 
d) Greek. 
e) Roman. 
6. Illuminated writing. 
7. Printing press. 
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The Chinese (above) write with bamboo sticks tipped with sheep's 
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was done. 
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wool dipped in an indelible fluid. 


of the paper and write from the top down. 
graph of a mural showing how monks copied ancient manuscripts. 


June 1949 


enth and keiehth Grade s. Fan Ila: on Se hool, 


Materials upon which writing 


Bark, bone, skins, pebbles. 
Stone, clay, and wax tablets. 
Papyrus. 

Parchment. 

Paper. 

a) Origin in China. 

b) Introduction into Europe. 
c) Paper of today. 

Tools used in writing. 

Pieces of flint. 

Stylus. 

Brush. 

Blocks for printing. 
Pens—quill, steel, fountain. 
Lead pencil. 

Movable type. 

‘Typewriter. 

Linotype and similar machines. 
Forms of manuscripts. 
Scrolls or rolls. 

Books. 


Black Star 


% 


La 
ot 


They begin at the right side 
At right is a photo- 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 
A. Copying and enlarging differ- 
ent alphabets. 
B. Writing out the same word in 
different languages. 
C. Studying the steps in the evo- 
lution of the book. 
D. Looking up early paper mak- 
ing. 
k. Reporting on many parts of 
the study outline. 
. Finding out one thing of in- 
terest about cach country. 
G. Making an alphabet in_ best 
writing for the bulletin board. 
H. 


for cave-man paintings and word 


Making red and vellow ochres 


pictures, 


Indian 


I. Reproducing picture 
writing. 
J. Making wax and clay tablets. 


K. Making 


parchment. 


scrolls, stvli, and 
l.. Imitating illuminated writing. 
M. Writing original poems. 

N. Writing a play and planning 
costumes. 

QO. ‘Typing invitations and _print- 
ing programs. 


P. Giving play for parents. 


OUTCOMES 
A. Learned more about using an 
outline and organizing material. 
B. Acquired added skill in the use 
of reference books. 
C. Came to realize that each in- 
vention resulted from a felt need, 
D. Noted the influence of a sim- 
ple alphabet on general educa- 
tion by comparing our literacy 
with that of the Chinese. 
I. Learned to the 
beautiful work done by the monks 
of the Middle Ages. 


I’. Discovered how writing and 


appreciate 


reading have been made simpler 
for us. 

G. Learned to write, direct, and 
act in a play. 


Keystone View Co. 
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A Circus Merry-Go-Round 


FOR PRIMARY -AND MIDDLE GRADES 





EVELYN CIVEROLO 
Formerly, Teacher, Navaho School, Gallup, New Mexico 














: i merry-go-round is just two white paper circles revolv- 
ing on a standard, ‘The standard is a large spool with a 
pencil about five inches long stuck in the hole. ‘To make 
the canopy, fold paper double, and make a drawing like the 
one at the left. Open up the complete circle, and fold it im 
half on each dotted line, dividing the top with cight creases. 
Color cach segment a different color. On a large piece of pa- 
per, draw a circle the same size as the canopy. Around the 

outside edge draw first an animal, then 

a tab, another animal, and soon, around 








the circle. ‘The merry-go-round pic- 
tured here has eight (Continued on page 66) 
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Clown Faces 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BERNICE WALZ 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Madison, Nebraska 


"N CONNECTION with our circus unit, 
l the children made imaginary clown 
laces from scrap material, using a milk 
filter or a circle of muslin or cleansing 
tissue as the base. A few of their crea- 
tions are shown here. 

They gvathered scraps of colored cloth, 
pieces of felt, bits of yarn, fluted baking 
cups, buttons, and other odds and ends 
which they wished to use: 

The eyes, nose, mouth, and ears for 
each clown were cut in various shapes 
and pasted on the circle base. When 
the faces were completed, they were 
pasted on a harmonizing sheet of con- 


struction paper. Yarn was used for hair. 
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Hats were trimmed in different ways, 


and collars from cloth or fluted paper 


were added. 

Sometimes the children exchanged 
scraps with one another to produce the 
effect that they desired. They showed 
especially good taste in their selection of 
colors. For example, a clown mounted 
on orange construction paper had an 
orange mouth, orange-and-green fig- 
ured cloth for a hat, and eyes, ears, Cap 
trimmings, and collar all cut from a 
fluted green baking cup. 

The girls and boys were very proud 
of their creations when they were exhib- 
ited on the bulletin board. 
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An Invitation to P.T.A. or Open House 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 


owarD the end of the term your school may want to hold Open 

House. ‘The doorway folder invitation shown on this page would 

be suitable for that purpose. It is equally appropriate for a P.T.A, 
program at the school. 

If a great many invitations are needed, it will simplify the work 
to make a pattern first. Cut a piece of tagboard 6” x 7”. Make the 
doors by folding the two ends to touch in the middle. They should 
be 1%” wide and cut off at the top so as to be 4%” high. Draw a 
curve over the center section at the top and cut around it. 

For the invitations, use yellow or any light-colored construction 
paper. A sheet of paper 9” x 12” will make two invitations. After 
the shapes have been cut out, make the decorations before folding 
over the doors. 

Sketch the name of the school or the P.T.A. above the doorway 
lightly. As a guide in spacing the letters evenly, first put a dot in the 
center of the straight line underneath the curve; then with a ruler 
draw a light line so that it passes though the dot to the curve. Re- 
peat several times. Draw the letters slanting to conform to the curve. 
Beneath it write or paste the invitation or program. 

On the inside of the doors letter the names of various school sub- 
jects and draw some related decorations. On the outside, draw pan- 
els to represent double doors. Finally fold the doors forward and 
crease. 

If you have saved the invitations which have appeared in the ten 
issues of this magazine during the current year, you have a good col- 
lection of ideas which may be adapted for school concerts, assembly 
programs, birthday parties, holiday parties, and many other occasions. 
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Faces of Felt 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Princif al, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


nis felt face can be used for a stick 
T puppet, a room decoration, or as 
a pincushion gift. 
Cut a circle from white felt for the Fig. 1 
face (Fig. 1). Color it a light red or- 
ange. From green or any dark-color 
felt, cut a piece for the cap (Fig. 2). 
Using the same color, cut a_ piece 
large enough to cover the back of both 
the cap and the face (Fig. 3). Cut a 
nose and a mouth from red felt and eves 
irom brown felt. Paste in place. Cut 
live two-inch lengths of tan or black 
wool for each lock of hair. ‘Tie each 
lock in the center with thread and paste 
in place, pulling the ends downward. 
Paste the front and back of the head to- | 
gether. Finally paste the cap in place. 





) 1 
lo make a boy’s face, paste only one ( 
lock of hair on the forehead. Fig. 3 
( 


7t “haffie-Cop Gooknrack 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 





AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


7 ( achey of Art, Public Se hool - 'D sSEXx, Massachusetts 


re) oO A VERY “arresting” bookrack can be made 

with two traffic cops cut from plywood. 

‘Three pieces of wood are needed, two for the 

0 oO cops, the third for joining the two figures. Draw 

the figure at the left on a piece of lightweight 

© O paper. With carbon paper, transfer two figures 

of the cop to two pieces of plywood. Saw 

around the figures with a jig saw. Using No. 18 

wire nails 4” long, nail the two cops to oppo- 
| site ends of a 3” x 7” piece of plywood. 

Paint the bookrack with tempera. Color the 

(\\ face a light orange; the cap and suit dark bluc; 

buttons, buckle, badge, and ornament on cap, 

silver or gray; puttees and shoes black; and 




















cloves white. ‘Lhe belt and visor are black. 
‘The words, “Stop! Read!” may be painted red Le a 
on an ivory background. 5 
‘This bookrack would be attractive in the class- | STOP , Reap! 
room, or for a girl’s or boy’s room at home. \ — 
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Stop! Reap! 
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ixperiences with Free Design 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HILDREN need many quick problems. 

It is only by experimenting that 
they learn to design. They need to try 
one color combination and then another. 
If a child says to the teacher: “Are these 
colors good together?” or “Show me 
which colors to use,” the teacher’s con- 
clusion can be that this child has not 
been given enough opportunities to ex- 
periment with combining colors. 

The child who has been educated in 
previous grades to experiment and choose 
will say: “I like these colors,” or “I 
don’t like this design. It’s no good.” 


Some children are undecided about 
their results. Large bulletin boards can 
be cleared before the art class begins. 
After children make designs and the 
paint dries, they may pin their papers to 
the bulletin board. Such remarks as 
these will be heard: “John, yours is 
wonderful!” “Lucy, yours looked fine 
when it was wet. Now when it’s dry, 
the colors don’t show up so well.” “I’m 
surely glad I put red in mine. It looks 
fine next to this tan.” 

The children who have too little confi- 
dence will like their results better when 


they see the designs made by others. 
They will see that there are others whose 
work is no better than theirs. Children 
with too much assurance will be sur- 
prised to see that the results of others are 
sometimes better than theirs. 


Children learn from one another. 


They see unusual color combinations and 
decide that they like some of them. This 
influences their next attempts. 

The flower designs reproduced on this 
page measured 26” x 6”. The one at the 
top shows the whole area. The two illus- 
trations below are just (Continued on page 67) 
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Jack and the Beanstalk 
A Design Subject 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LOIS RINDERKNECHT 
Teacher, Third Grade, Valley School, Maplewood, Missoun 


NY art activity which allows for the 

free use of colors and patterns is 

worth while. ‘The illustrations here are 
the result of such an activity. 

After talking about and discussing to- 
gether a favorite fairy tale, my third- 
graders made designs portraying Jack 
and his famous beanstalk. 

Their only instruction was to make 
their main character large and to outline 


it with heavy lines of a darker color so 
that the subject matter would be seen 
clearly. 

Each child used a variety of color. The 
rows of concentric lines around the sub- 
ject create a pleasing pattern in space 
and prevent the picture from being dull, 
and uninteresting. 

This activity is worth repeating with 
other stories or with nursery rhymes. 

















Plastic Comes te School 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MIRIAM POLLOCK 


Co-Director, Pollock School Inc., Brookline, Massachusetts 


I HAVE found that plastic material has helped me keep my 
schoolroom neater, more attractive, and more sanitary. 
Plastic is durable, easy to work with, and inexpensive. 

Children who are shy and timid when a ball is thrown at 
them respond to a beanbag with delight and no trace of fear. 
Ordinarily, cloth beanbags become very soiled and tear easily 
when the cloth wears thin. Beanbags made out of plastic are 
bright and attractive, and when they get dirty, the children 
“dunk them in a bath.” We make bags six inches by eight 
inches and fill them with pea beans. A reinforced loop is 
sewed in the corner of each bag so that it can be hung up. 

Children often have a difficult time trying to distinguish 
“who is on whose team,” and here again plastic is used. Ties 
fifteen inches long and five inches wide are made of two 
contrasting colors of plastic. Whenever two teams play op- 
posite each other, players on one team wear red ties around 
their necks and those on the other team wear blue ties. Some- 
times the children tie the plastic bands around their arms 
instead of around their necks. 

Plastic bags, in which to keep kindergarten beads, are easy 
to keep clean and take little room to store. A piece of the 
material about eight inches wide and twenty inches long is 
folded crosswise and the side seams sewed. Cut four one-inch 
slits about an inch from the top of the bag, reinforcing them 
on both sides with transparent gummed tape. Put twenty 
beads in each bag, and thread the slits with the kindergarten 
bead string. ‘These bags save many minutes of hunting for a 
lost string or beads. They also eliminate much of the clatter 
which generally accompanies this period. 
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SEE MIAMI. . . gateway to the Caribbean, SEE ST. AUGUSTINE ... . with its famous Fountain of 
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now operating at amazingly low summer rates. Visit Florida’s many 


0 0 points of interest that will enrich your memory for years to come. ; 
Your luxurious vacation starts the moment you board an Eastern’. | 

re Airliner. It takes but a few short hours to reach your destination. 

PS 0 0 As allowed by the government, effective May 15th to October 3 Ist, 


Eastern is reducing round-trip fares between cities in the north and 


Florida. It’s the greatest air bargain ever offered. Write today for 
ON RETURN PORTION OF ROUND-TRIP TICKET  cetaiis. 


21-DAY EXCURSION (May 15 to October 31) 
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SEE THE BOK SINGING TOWER at Lake Wales near 
Orlando. Florida is a vacationland of entrancing 
beauty, exotic flowers at their best in summer. Stu- 
dents of history find Florida a treasure trove. 
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For Details 


CALL EASTERN 


EASTERN Air Lines, Inc. IN-6 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 









Please send me your free illustrated booklet “Top-Flight 
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or your travel agent 
ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE 
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Artistic Expression 
of Musical Moods 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


BETTY SULLIVAN 


Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades, Elementary School, 
Brisbane, California 


(ODAY, We are going to paint music,” I announced to my 
T class of sixth-graders one morning. ‘The children were 
every bit as surprised as I had been when I first heard of the 
idea, but being children, were most enthusiastic and willing to 
try anything which was new and unusual. As with any other 
creative activity, I was careful not to give too much prelimi- 
nary explanation, nor did I give the title of the phonograph 
record I had selected for this first lesson. I wanted the chil- 
dren te be absolutely free from anything—words or ideas 
which would limit them to any degree in their own individual 
expression. 

I simply told them to paint exactly what the music made 
them feel. I said that it didn’t make any difference whether 
they wanted to paint merely the colors or patterns which were 
formed in their minds by the sounds of the individual instru- 
ments, or whether the music of the whole orchestra produced 
in their minds a story or picture which they wanted to paint. 
But they should be able, when they finished, to write why 
they drew or painted that particular picture. 

In order to give the children ampler opportunities to ex- 
press themselves freely, | placed on a table many different 
colors of construction paper, as well as the usual white and 
cream-colored art paper. I told them that they could use any 
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sort of medium—crayons, water colors, pastels—which they 
thought they could best use to express their ideas. 

The record which I chose for the premi¢re performance of 
this endeavor was “The Hall of the Mountain King,” from 
Edvard Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite. This selection with its weird, 
exciting, and certainly imaginative music inspired the chil- 
dren to give free rein to their artistic expression. 

I played the record over as many times as the children 
wished. ‘The pictures that came back to me as the result of 
this first venture into the “music-painting” realm were both 
interesting and revealing—interesting, because they were cer- 
tainly not a group of disconnected, illogical impressions, but 
really were quite logical and understandable; revealing be- 
cause the personality and thinking of the child was reflected 
in each of them. The music suggested pictures to some, but 
to others it suggested simply patterns of colors and lines. 

An especially moody, temperamental child chose a sheet of 
purple paper for his background and painted somber, dark 
clouds with streaks of white lightning darting from them. He 
commented simply, “I did it because the record sounds like 
a storm.” 

One girl portrayed the entire selection in various patterns 
of curving lines and different shades of colors. The lighter 
tints symbolized the softer music, and the darker and bolder 
colors expressed the heavier, louder music. 

Not only was the “music painting” a stimulus to ideas for 
drawing and painting, but for actual appreciation of the mu- 
sic itself, it was excellent. ‘The sounds of the different instru- 
ments were noted and were an inspiration for the pictures 
and designs. 

The interest of the children was so aroused by this first 
“music-painting” lesson that whenever they saw the custo- 
dian bringing the record player into the room, or me with a 
record album in my hand, they immediately queried, “Oh, 
can we paint music again today?” (Continued on page 68) 
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HE forest, the woods, or your own 
T yard may supply the source mate- 
rial for this vacation handwork. Here 
are four examples of gift wrapping pa- 
pers decorated with rubbings of parts of 
trees. We used both light and dark kraft 
paper of various weights and also con- 
struction paper. The marking was done 


with inch lengths of wax crayons, from 
which the wrappings were removed, held 
sideways and rubbed with pressure. 














FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 


Above are designs from two weathered 
boards. At the left is a print of a board 
in our weathered handmade door, with a 
knot, which we print often. This paper 
is a soft brown construction paper. The 
markings are very dark brown, with high 
lights of white to produce the weathered 
effect. The grain of the piece of lumber 
at the right is remarkably clear. 

At lower left is a section of a tree 
bark design made on light-colored paper. 











Head of Art Department, Washington Junior High School, Bakersfield, California 


The paper was held tightly against the 
trunk of a tree with a fairly smooth bark 
and rubbed from top to bottom first with 
brown crayon and then with bright green 
crayon. Flecks of white crayon were 
added for accent. 

At lower right is a design from a 
weathered tree stump made on dark kraft 
paper placed over the stump and rubbed 
with brown crayon. ‘The concentric time 
rings are reproduced distinctly. 
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riginal Stencils 





FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


FLORENCE RENTON 


Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Birmingham, Michigan 


IMPLE stencils do much to turn art 
S ideas into new channels. The child 
who becomes discouraged in his at- 
tempts at freehand drawing will find 
new inspiration in using stencils. Very 
simple figures can be used to get at- 
tractive results through the use of 
bright colors and clear-cut lines. 

Our designs were chosen from vari- 
ous sources. Fruits, flowers, and scen- 
ery are illustrated here. We also made 
stencils of birds, animals, children at 
play, and other familiar subjects. 


In order to make the procedure as 
simple as possible, we tried to limit 
ourselves to two colors so that only two 
stencils were required. If the openings 
are small and widely separated, one 
stencil for two colors may be satisfac- 
tory. Besides a spray gun and colored 
inks, stencil brushes and paints were 
also used. 

The fact that stencils could be used 
over and over held the enthusiasm of 
the class. ‘They make fine covers for 
Closing Day programs. 
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Weeden Costume Jewelry 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


JEROME LEAVITT 


Principal, Canyon Elementary Schools, Los Alamos, New Mexico 
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BACK OF PIN 
Ctr, 


M*~ clever pieces of costume jew- 
elry can be made from wood. 


Walnut, mahogany, maple, and other 


furniture woods are satisfactory be- 
cause they are very hard and have 
grains that look well with only a shel- 
lac finish. 

Plane or saw these pieces 4” thick. 
On cardboard, draw patterns for pins, 
earrings, buckles, barrettes, or any 
other pieces of jewelry. . 

‘Transfer the patterns to the wood; 
cut out the pieces with a coping saw 
or a jig saw. File and sandpaper the 
edges and sides until they are smooth. 











> 








J 





PIN 


EARRING 


With practice, some jewelry can be 
made from three or four pieces of 
wood cut in different shapes and glued 
together. 

Metal pieces to attach to pins, ear- 
rings, and barrettes can be bought at 
some notion counters. They should be 
glued to the wood. 

Finally, shellac the jewelry. Give it 
two coats if necessary. 

Be careful that you do not make any 
of the pieces too big. The earrings, 
especially, should be rather small or 
they will be too heavy to be worn 
comfortably. 


VAs) 


BARRETTE 


A Plaster of Paris Glag Stand 














FOR MIDDLI AND UPPER GRADES 


IMOGENE KNIGHT 


Teacher of Art, Parley Coburn Junior High School, Elmira, New York 


pe of these flag stands would be nice 
to have on hand for parties throughout 
the year, particularly for patriotic occasions. 
Many children will want to make some to 
have at home. 

Use the top of an ice-cream carton as a 
mold. If your flag is small, use a smaller 
round box top. Grease the inside. 

Cut a star pattern to fit the bottom of the 
mold. To cut the pattern, use a square of 
paper whose sides measure the same as the 
diameter of the mold and fold it as shown 
below. Cut on the solid line. 

Place the pattern in the bottom of the in- 
verted carton top. Fill in the space around 
the star with modeling clay, making sure the 
points are sharp and the lines straight. ‘Take 
out the star pattern. Mix enough plaster of 





/ Ar+B 





Paris to fill the mold and quickly pour it in. 
When the plaster starts to set, put a weil- 
greased dowel or flagstick in the exact center 
of the star. When the plaster is thoroughly 
dry, remove the stick and take the plaster 
star out of the mold. Paint it in red, white, 
and bkuc, or use any color scheme you wish. 

More advanced pupils might use an eagle 
or other object in place of the star. 





CUTTING A STAR 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Plage, Eouge, auc Vrs. 


Tale of a Tail 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


fi 











We made a_ vis i to the zoo, And saw a rain - bow walk - ing; 


I thought that pea-cock won - der - ful Un - til I heard him talk - 


beau - ti - ful— Still if choice, 





1 think I'd have a sim - pler _ tail, And cul - ti - vate my voice. 
SN a, 
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The Little Boy Who Didn't Like Milk 


A HEALTH PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Danny is seated at the supper 
table. Mother enters, carrying a 
bottle of milk in her hand.) 

MOTHER (pours milk into a 
Danny, here is your milk. 

DANNY (scowling)—I don’t see 
why I have to drink milk. I wish 
there then we 
wouldn't have to drink milk. 

MOTHER—What a way to talk! 
You need to drink milk in order 
to grow up to be a strong man 
like your father. 

DANNY—I don't like milk, and 
I don’t want to be a big man if 
I have to drink milk. 

MOTHER—Danny, you will just 
have to stay there until you drink 
Mother knows what 
is best for you. (Exits. ) 

(Danny stretches, yawns, puts 
head down, and goes to sleep.) 

BOSSY LEE Did I 
hear someone in this room say he 


were no COWS; 


your milk. 


(entering ) 


wished there were no cows? 

DANNY (Startled at sight of the 
cow )--Who are you? 
BOSSY LEE—I am a_ Holstein 
cow. I gave you the milk that 
is in your glass. 

DANNY~ Oh, so you are the rea- 
son I have to drink this old milk. 

BOSSY LEE—I am a dairy cow. 
I give from cighteen to twenty 
quarts of milk each day. My an- 
cestors came from Holland. We 
are considered one of the best 
types of dairy cattle. We are al- 
ways black and white and larger 
than other breeds of dairy cows. 
(Sings “The Cow.” ) 

DANNY--All you have to do is 
to give milk; you don’t have to 
eat cereal and drink milk, 

BOSSY LEE Oh, but 
where you are wrong. 


that is 
When I 
was a calf I drank lots of milk. 
It made me big and strong. When 
I grew older I began to eat ce- 
real. I still eat it. I am very 
fond of dried corn and wheat. 
DANNY 
cereal ! 


Imagine a cow eating 
BOSSY LEE All this cereal and 
the grass and hay I eat helps me 
to produce the King of Foods, 
(Calls off stage.) King, won't 
you please come and explain a 
few things to this foolish boy? 
KING OF FOODS (enters )—Bossy 
Lee, there are many things about 
me this boy should know. — First, 
listen to the Milk Sprites. 
MILK SPRITES (enter and dance 
about ) 
Milk Sprites are we; 
Everyone needs our energy. 
We build muscles, old and new, 
We help children grow up too. 


VIOLET MORAN FLINT 


Teacher, Second Grade, Fremont School, Hollister, California 


Do your pupils need to be encouraged to drink 


milk? 


Participation in this health play solved 


the problem in one second grade. Why not try it? 


Sybil Shannon 





The original cast poses before a bulletin board featuring milk, The milk- 


bottle house of the hing of Foods is balanced by a big milk-bottle chart. 


We have cheeks both round and 
red, 
No coffee, no tea, drink milk in- 
stead. 
Drink milk every morning, noon, 
and night. 
We can make you well, strong, 
and bright, 
If you will just drink milk. 
CALCIUM AND IRON 
Calcium and Iron are we, 
‘Two minerals in milk, you see. 
Drink plenty of milk, a quart 
each day, 
‘Then you're certain to be happy 
while you are at play. 
VITAMINS 
It's no secret, no, indeed 
If you drink plenty of milk, 
You'll get the vitamins you need. 
SUGAR 
I am the Sugar Fairy. 
A special fire I carry 
‘To warm your body for you. 
Oh, yes, I bring you energy, too, 


I make milk good and sweet. 

For health, milk can’t be beat. 
WATER 

‘There is water in milk, 

And why do you think? 

If there were none, how 

Could you take milk to drink? 
FAT 

‘The Fat Sprite am I, 

‘Teedle-deedle dum di. 

I am so rich and wealthy 

‘That I make children healthy. 

You call me “cream,” I know. 

Cream in milk makes you grow. 
PROTEIN 

Oh, please, don’t forget me! 

I am the protein in milk, you 

see. 
Drink plenty of milk and you 
can't go wrong; 

I build muscles big and strong. 
MILK SPRITES (recite or sing to 

any original tune ) 

If you'll drink nice sweet milk, 

‘Then you'll grow big and strong, 











CHARACTERS 


DANNY 

MOTHER 

Bossy LEE—A Holstein cow, 

KING OF FOODS 

MILK SPRITES 
CALCIUM 
IRON 
VITAMINS 
SUGAR 
WATER 
FAT 
PROTEIN 





MILK CHILDREN 
ICK CREAM 
WHIPPED CREAM 
EVAPORATED MILK 
CONDENSED MILK 
BUTTER 
BUTTERMILK 
COTTAGE CHEESE 
AMERICAN CHEESE 
SWISS CITERSE 

HEALTHY CHILDREN Several. 


SETTING 


Dining room of Danny’s home. 

















And want to run and sing and 
play, 
The whole day long. (Evxit.) 

KING OF FOOpS—Some people 
say I’m like the old woman who 
lived in the shoe. 

DANNY--My goodness, why in 
the world would they say that? 

KING OF Foops~ Because I have 
so many children. 

DANNY-—I still don’t under- 
stand. I never heard that milk 
had children. 

KING OF Foops—Haven't you 
heard of butter, buttermilk, cot- 
tage cheese, and all the 
cheeses? 

DANNY--Why, yes, of course I 
have. 

KING OF Foops-- Well, they are 
all my children. 

DANNY- Is_ ice 
your children too? 

KING OF Foops—Yes, she is a 
favorite child. Come, Ice Cream, 
won't you tell this boy about 
yourself? 

ICE CREAM (enters ) 
zen milk or cream. Sugar, eggs, 
and other good things are frozen 
with the milk or cream. The 
mixture is stirred while it is being 
frozen. 


other 


cream one of 


I am fro- 


That is what makes it so 
smooth and light. 

KING OF FoopS—Almost every- 
one likes my child, Ice Cream. 


But I have one child who is 
naughty. 
DANNY—Who could that be? 


KING OF Foops— Why, Whipped 
Cream is my naughty child. It 
has to be whipped to make it 
good. 

WHIPPED CREAM (enters) ~ Yes, 
they think I’m especially good on 
desserts. 

KING OF isn't 
Many times he 
is just good plain cream. 

DANNY I have heard of con- 
densed milk and evaporated milk. 
Are they relations of yours? 

KING OF Foops~— ‘They certainly 
are members of the milk family. 

CONDENSED MILK AND EVAPO- 
RATED MILK (enter ) 

EVAPORATED MILK 
orated Milk. 

CONDENSED MILK -I am Con- 
densed Milk. 

EVAPORATED MILK~— People use 
us in place of fresh milk. ‘They 
buy us in little tin cans. 

CONDENSED MILK— The differ- 
ence between us and fresh milk is 


roops--Cream 
always whipped. 


We're twins. 
| am Evap- 


that much water has been taken 
out. 
DANNY How can anyone tell 


you apart? (Continued on page 70) 
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A Happy Surprise 


FOR PRIMARY 


AND MIDDLE GRADES 


GLADYS V. SMITH 


Teacher, Third Grade, 








(CHARACTERS 


PRINCESS MESSENGER 


KING rOMMY 

OUEEN JACK 

LORDS BOR 

LADIES DAMI jt NKINS 


MAIDS— Two 


CosTU MES 


If the play is to be presented 
ior some spec ial occasion, COS- 
tumes will add to the effect. 
Consult books of nursery rhymes 
for ideas. For a simple class- 
room presentation Just a sugges 
tion of costume will suffice. For 
example, the royal family may 
wear crowns, the Ladies carry 
fans, the Lords wear sashes diag- 
onally from shoulder to hip, the 
Maids have little 
the Messeneer 
The boys need not have special 
Dame Jenkins may 


be wrapped in a big shawl. 


aprons, and 
wears al cape. 


costuming. 


SETTING 
Scenes 1 and 3.—The palace 
throne room. ‘The thrones are 


at the right of a fireplace which 
is at center back. A high-backed 


chair for the Princess is left of 




















eenter, 

Yeene 2.-A roadside meeting 
place. This scene may be acted 
in front of the curtains. 

SCENE | 


(King and Queen are on their 


thrones. Lords stand near the 
King. Some Ladies are near the 
Queen; others near the Princess, 


who is seated in her chair.) 
PRINCESS--Boohoo! Boohoo! 


KING--Come, come, my dear. 
No more tears today, I beg of 
you. 

PRINCESS—Boohoo! Boohoo! 

QUEEN—Just one little smile, 


my dear. Just one. Everyone 
wants you to be happy, you know. 
PRINCESS--What is there to 


smile about? 




















Public School, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


LoRDS—We’'ve tried for a long 
while. 

LADIES—'loo bad! ‘Too bad! 

Lorps--But we can’t make her 
smile. 

LADIES—How sad! How sad! 

KING--You see, my dear child, 


when you are unhappy it makes 
others unhappy. 


princess Yes, Father. Im 
sorry. 
QUEEN--Tell Mother just what 


it is that you want. 


PRINCESS- | want something 


new. Boohoo! 

LADIES—Poor Princess Sue! 

LORDS—She wants something 
new! 

KING—Can't anyone think of 
something to do? 

QUEEN -Can't anyone give us a 


hint or two? 
princess. -Id like a surprise, a 


happy surprise. 


LADIES She wants a surprise. 
Lorps--A happy surprise! 
KING-- Please keep very quict, 


and let me think. 
Fingers to lips.) 
Fingers to lips.) 


everyone, 
rorps~ Sh! 
LADIES. Sh! 
Don’t even blink! 
rorps Let our 
think! Sh! 
LADIES. Sh! 
KING (with chin on hand in at- 
titude of deep thought)—I have 
it! I have it! 


king 


noble 


LApiEs- He has a plan! 
rorps—Oh, what a wonderful 
man! 


KING (clapping his hands)—My 
pen and ink, please. 

(Two Maids appear. One bears 
a huge bottle labeled INK; the 


other, a long quill pen.) 
FIRST MAID (curtsying)- 
Majesty’s ink. 


-Your 














SECOND MAID (curtsying)—And 
Your Majesty’s pen. 

KING (makes a great show of 
writing; then returns pen and ink 
to Maids, who carry them off 
stage )—Now listen to me while I 
read this decree. (He _ stands.) 
Whoever shall give the Princess 
Sue a happy surprise shall have 
as a reward a bag of gold. 

Lorps—A bag of gold! 

LADIES- Such wealth untold! 

KING (clapping his hands )-—My 
Messenger, please! 

MESSENGER (running in and 
Yes, Your Majesty? 
‘lake this 
read it throughout my kingdom. 


bowing low 


KING message and 
You're a good reader, I hope. 
Yes indeed, Your 
(Exits running.) 


MESSENGER 


Majesty. 


KING (to Princess) — 
We'll have that surprise, 
So dry your eyes. 


ScENE 2 


(Tommy enters from the right, 
whistling, as Jack, carryins fish- 
pole, approaches from left. 

jack—Hi, there, Tommy. Come 
on and go fishing with me. 

ToMMyY-—I can't. 

yack--Can’t? Why not? 

TOMMY—I want to find some 
way to earn a little money. I’m 
saving to buy Mother a shawl. 

yack-—Why 
one? 

TOMMY—She says it’s hard 
enough to keep our family in food. 
She can’t buy anything for her- 
self. (Continued on page 69) 


doesn’t she buy 





Family Night 
FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


FRANCIS L. KROLL 
Formerly, Principal, Dodge Junior High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


SCENE 1 


(Mary, Alice, and Betty are in 
earnest conversation. ) 

BETTY—We 
my house tonight. 


Afternoon 


couldn't meet at 
Mother its en- 
tertaining her bridge club. 
ALICE—Dad is having some men 
in to talk over a business deal at 
our house. 

MARY--We'll mect then 
and let’s make it early. Would 
seven be all right, do you think? 

BET?TY--Seven will be fine. 

(Ed enters.) 

»-Hi, girls. 


here 


Not 
against us boys, [ hope? 

ALICE—We're plotting all right, 
but not against you. We're plan- 
ning our skit for the special as- 


plotting 


sembly. 

ED—I forgot all about it. 

BETTY--You boys never 
plans ahead. 

ED—Humph. This time we'll 
show you. Ill get some of the 
fellows together and we'll think 
up a super idea. 


make 


BeETTY—Well be properly sur- 
prised. 

(Girls laugh.) 

ED (acts offended at first; then 
joins the laughter)—V'll admit we 
didn’t do too well for the school 
carnival. But this will be differ- 
ent. 

ALICE—That’s right, Ed, you 
show us. We'll have to go. See 
you this evening, Mary. (Exits 
with Betty. 


MARY—What do you suppose 
you boys can do for the program? 

ED—Don’t worry about us. I'll 
of the fellows and get 
them together for a meeting and 
we ll have something good. 

MARY (Starts out; stops as she 
speaks)—Don’t plan to have it 
here this evening. 
coming later. 

ED (going to the telephone)— 
O.K., we'll meet at Jerry’s house. 
(Mary goes out. Ed uses the tele- 
phone.) Hello, Jerry? Say, Jerry, 
you know we have to put ona 
skit at assembly on Wednesday. 

Pause.) Couldn't you and Frank 

and I meet at your house and 
plan it? (Pause.) Oh, I see. 
Then call Frank and tell him 
we ll meet at his house. Get a 
couple of other fellows too. 
(Pause.) <All right. Good-by. 
(Hangs up the receiver and walks 
to a chair as the telephone rings.) 
Hello, this is the Bordens’, Ed 
speaking. (Pause.) Yes. Justa 
moment, please. (Goes to door.) 
Mother! ‘Telephone! 


call some 


The girls are 


MOTHER (entering) —Thanks, 
Edwin. (At telephone.) Hello. 
(Pause.) Oh, yes, Mrs. Smith. 


Perhaps it would be better to meet 
here. You can drive over. I don't 
drive, you know, and I wouldn't 
want to ask Mr. Borden to chauf- 
feur for me tonight. He has some 
executive checking his work at the 
office. So he will be quite tired 
when he gets home from work. 
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Yes. 
( Pause.) 


A quarter after 
Yes. Good-by. 


(Pause. ) 
seven? 
Ep—Mary will be upset. 


Over what? 
gp—Your having a meeting 

here tonight. Some of the girls 

are coming here to meet with her. 


MOTHER 








CHARACTERS 


MARY MR. BIRDSELL 
ALICE JOE 
BETTY JERRY 

i} ED FRANK 

i} MOTILER MELVIN 
FATHER 


Costu MES 
Regular school or play clothes 
for children. More adult-looking 
clothes for Mother, Father, and 
Mr. Birdsell. 


SETTING 


An ordinary living room, with 
a doorway up left leading to 
front hall and one up right lead- 
ing to back of the house. There 
is a telephone on a small table 
under a window at the back. 




















MOTHER—I’m sorry, but I can’t 
very well call Mrs. Smith and tell 
her I can’t have it. We'll man- 
age somehow. (She goes out.) 

ED--I'd hate to have a meeting 
here with those two groups. ‘They 
will talk so much we couldn't 
(Telephone rings and Ed an- 
swers. ) Hello, Bordens’. Ed 
speaking. Yes, Frank. | told him 
We can't? 
We have to meet somewhere, but 


to call you. ( Pause.) 
two other committees are going to 
meet here tonight. (Pause.) I 
suppose so. Make it late, say 
eight-fifteen. (Pause.) Oh? Then 
we ll have to make it seven-fifteen. 
All right. Be seeing you. (Re- 
places phone in cradle.) Phew! 
Mary isn’t going to like this! 

MARY (entering )—What won't 
I like? 

ED—This is the only night the 
boys can get together, and this is 
the only place we can have the 








first. We cant have two meet- 
ings here at the same time. 
ED—Two? Ours will make 
three. Mother is having a com- 
mittee meeting here tonight, too. 
MARY—Well, thank goodness, 
Dad can be depended on not to 


bring anyone here tonight. Tl 


see whether I can help Mother 


with dinner. (Evits.) 
ED (looks out the window) 
Huh, so 


he won't bring anyone with him! 


Here comes Dad now. 


Sure as the world, there’s someone 
else in the car. (Rarses his voice.) 
Mom! Oh, Mom! 
and he has someone with him. 

MOTHER 
with him? 
me know? 

MARY (entering behind her) 
Hundreds and hundreds of hous- 
es in the city and all the mect- 
ings have to be held here tonight! 
(She exits, and Ed follows.) 

(Father and Mr. Birdsell en- 
ter.) 

FATHER—Good evening, dear. 
This is Mr. Birdsell. He is chief 
purchasing agent for our firm. 

MOTHER—How do you do. ‘This 
is a pleasure, Mr. Birdsell. 

MR. BIRDSELL 


Dad's here 
(entering )—Someone 
Without even letting 


I'm very happy 
to meet you, Mrs. Borden. [Tm 
afraid this is an imposition, but I 
had to get away from that noisy 
hotel this evening. 

FATHER 
being held there this week. I sug- 
that Mr. Birdsell 
home with me and we could fin- 
ish our work here. I 


‘Two conventions are 


gested come 
was sure 
you could find something for us 
to eat. 

MOTHER (very pleasantly )—Of 
course. You are most welcome 
to join us. Now if you will excuse 
me I'll see whether Mary has set 
another place. (J¢xit.) 

(Ed enters.) 
FATHER—This is my son Ed, 


Mr. Birdsell. 





















































mecting. MR. BIRDSELL (shakes hands 
MARY—Qh, Ed! That isn’t fair. with Ed)--I'm glad to meet you, 
We girls planned our mecting Ed. (Continued on page 65) 
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Diploma Guaranteed 
A PRE-GRADUATION OR CLASS-NIGHT SKIT 


ALETHEA KNIGHT 


ANNOUNCER (in front of cur- 
tains)—You are about to sce re- 
enacted an episode that happened 
in this school last fall. If you 
have been wondering how it hap- 
pened that so many of our class 
are graduating, this skit will let 
you in on the secret of how it 
( Ewits.) 

(As the curtains open, Harold, 
Martin, 


stage. 


came about. 


Joe, and Dick are on 
They are obviously search- 
ing, in both likely and unlikely 
places, for someone or something. ) 

HAROLD-—Heck, what's the use 
of looking any more? 
have left. 

MARTIN--You never can_ tell. 
People have seen that guy in a 
great many different places. Why, 
Betty saw him, just a little while 
ago, trying to hide under the desk 
right in Mr. ’s office. (Sup- 
ply principal’s name here.) 

HAROLD 


He must 


Yeah, and I saw him 
in the home-economics room help- 
ing himself to some of the eighth- 
grade girls’ cooking. Poor man, 
maybe he never recovered! 

yor—He must have, because I 
saw him when I was on my way 
to the shop. He was just going 
into the boiler room. 

pick—Well, the last time I saw 
him, just a little while ago, he was 
trying to hide in the library. 

MARTIN--What I under- 
stand is why, if he has something 


cant 


to sell, he doesn’t come right out 
in the open and try to sell it, in- 
stead of creeping around whis- 
pering about it. 

pick—I know. Gee, he startled 
me when he sneaked up behind 
me and whispered to me just as I 
was going to see Miss about 
failures on my report card. 

jJor—Suppose one of the teach- 
ers got onto his racket--why 

MARTIN—Ycah, and when the 
rest of the cighth-graders hear 
about his offer there'll be a stam- 
pede. 

HAROLD—You said it! Imag- 
ine, he absolutely guarantees it! 

Figure that out 
He says it’s never 
Why, that 


means every single eighth-grader 


Guarantees it! 
if you can. 
been known to fail. 


in this school would— 

You 
don’t want this to get out, do 
you? Just let some one of the 
teachers hear about him and out 
he'll go. No wonder he hides 


yor—Now take it easy. 
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CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER 
HAROLD 
MARTIN 
pol 
DICK 
HELEN 
BETTY 
MARIE 
JACK 
SHIRLEY 
BILL 
MYSTERY MAN—Wears a flowing 


Actual names of 
—cast should be 
substituted. 


black cape, large brimmed 
biack hat, and a mask. 
Note 


The part of the Mystery Man 
should be taken by the principal, 
coach, guidance consultant, or 
some other teacher known to all. 
On the day that this play is giv- 
en, the Mystery Man is seen 
peering into windows here and 
there about the building. 


SETTING 
The stage in the school audi- 
torium as it normally appears, 
with perhaps a few chairs, speak- 
ers stand, piano, and so on, 




















(From this point on, Mystery 
Man himself appears at various 
doorways in the auditorium, peer- 
ing in and then hurrying away. 
Long before he is discovered by 
the cast he appears at stage en- 
trances for a second.) 

(ITelen, Betty, and Marie en- 
ter breathlessly. ) 


HELEN—We've looked 


every- 

where, and he doesn’t seem to be 
around. 

BETTY—Once we thought we 


saw him going upstairs on_ his 
hands and knees but it was just a 
seventh-grader who had to stay 
after school. 
HAROLD— Did 
Mr. ——’s office? 


cipal’s name here.) 


anyone look in 
(Supply prin- 
And. behind 
the easels in the art room? 
MARIE—We looked everywhere. 
We even into the faculty 
There were some teachers 


went 
room. 
in there, too. 

MARTIN--I hope you didn’t go 
and give it away to the teachers. 
If they ever found out what this 
guy’s selling, it would be the end 
of him and us too, maybe. 

MARIE—Why? Nobody knows 
that it’s not honest. Maybe it’s 
something like 

pick—How could he guarantec 
it if it’s honest? In my case, it 
couldn’t be. 

HAROLD—You re not 


With the 


kidding. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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POEMS TO ENJOY IN JUNE 


CIRCUS PARADE 


JAMES S. TIPPETT 
Here it comes! Here it comes! 
I can hear the music playing; 
I can hear the beating drums. 
On parade! On parade! 
Gaily plumed a horse and rider 
Lead the circus cavalcade. 
Knights in armor with their ban- 
ners 
Calmly riding by; 
Horses hung with velvet trap- 
pings, 
Stepping proudly high; 
Circus wagons slowly clanking, 
Drawn by six-horse teams, 
Red and gold and set with mir- 
rors 
Where the sunlight gleams; 
Yawning lions in their cages; 
Polar bear with swinging head; 
Restless tiger pacing pacing 
Back and forth with noiseless 
tread: 
Horses snorting and cavorting 
With wild yelling cowboy bands; 
Dressed-up monkeys riding ponics, 
Bowing as we clap our hands; 
Herds of elephants and camels, 
Marching one by one; 
Troops of painted clowns ad- 
vancing, 
Playing tricks, and making fun. 
At the end the steam calliope 
Comes playing all too soon, 
Saying the parade is over 
As it pipes its wildest tune. 


SEE-SAW 


CARRIE RASMUSSEN 


See-saw, sce-saw, 
Up and down we go; 
See-saw, sce-saw, 


Going high and low. 


See-saw, see-saw, 
Playing in the sun; 
Sce-saw, scece-Saw, 


Oh, such jolly fun. 


See-saw, see-saw, 
Going high and low; 
See-saw, see-saw, 


Stopping down below. 


WATER JEWELS 
MARY F, BUTTS 


A million little diamonds 
‘Twinkled on the trees; 

And all the little maidens said, 
“A jewel, if you please!” 


But when they held their hands 
outstretched 
To catch the diamonds gay, 
A million little sunbeams came. 
And stole them all away. 


IN THE BARNYARD 


DOROTHY ALDIS 


In the barnyard chickens walk,- 

They jerk their heads and peck 
and talk, 

While yellow ducklings run around 

Like butter balls upon the ground, 

And some tremendous 


proud, 


Point their noses at a cloud. 


geese, 


TUNNELS IN THE SAND 
JEAN H. BREIG 


Tunnels in the sand are fun 

Tor they're never, never done! 

Just when you may think you’re 
through, 

Down plops someone's careless 
shoe! 

Walls cave in and bridges fall 

And there’s nothing left at all. 


Or if you build too near the 
shore 

The hungry ocean with a roar 

Washes them away and then, 

You must just begin again. 

But though you are never done 

Tunnels in the sand are fun! 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following publishers for granting 


permission to reprint verses: 


Harper & Bros., for 


“Circus Parade” from 


A World to Know, copyright 1933; Expression Co., for “See-Saw” from Poems 
for Playtime; G, P. Putnam’s Sons, for “In the Barnyard” from Hop, Skip, 


and Jump, copyright 1934 
in the Sand”; 
copyright 1922 and 1930. 


by Dorothy Aldis; 
Viking Press, Inc., for “The Worm” from Under the Tree, 


Story Parade, Inc., for “Tunnels 


THE WORM 
ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


Dickie found a broken spade 

And said he'd dig himself a well: 

And then Charles took a piece of 
tin, 

And I was digging with a shell. 


Then Will said he would dig one 
too. 

We shaped them out and made 
them wide, 

And I dug up a piece of clod 

That had a little worm inside. 


His shining skin was soft and 
wet. 

I poked him once to see him 
squirm. 

And then Will said, “I wonder 
if 

He knows that he’s a worm.” 

And then we sat back on our 
feet 

And wondered for a little bit. 

And we forgot to dig our wells 

A while, and tried to answer 
it. 

And while we tried to find it 
out, 

He puckered in a little wad, 

And then he stretched himself 
again 

And went back home inside the 


clod. 








My lit - tle 


red 


LITTLE RED CART 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY PHYLLIS M. SENKE 


cart goes as fast as the wind, As I push 


“Cdy 
Rai 





and push 








WC 


| 











( 
T go on a trip all the way round the block, As I push and _ push and_ push. | 
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“lhe Flag We Love 








WORDS BY MARY E. BUNCE MUSIC BY ANNE M. WOELPPER 
With spirit 
f 
There’s all love — well. and long 
e 
. 
d 
n 
. 
praise we'll , you hear us say, “Good old U. S. A.!” That's the 
ir 
T 
it 
if . 
; well go March -ing on with foot - steps light 


der - neath its col - ors _ bright. 








Flag of 
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Specially for Girls and Boys 











FIND THE HIDDEN ANIMALS 
Eveline Ward 


PEOPCP LPP L LIP LILLE 





1. “Harvey and I must go at 
three o’clock,” said Mary. 

2. No common key will open 
this box. 

3. Margaret said to Leo, “Par- 
don me for interrupting, but I have 
to have that book.” 

4. They do grow apples, but I 
believe that their most important 
crop is peaches. 

5. I met Alec at two o’clock in 
the gym. 

6. Did the author send you a 
copy of his book? 

7. The little puppy must be 
around here somewhere. 

8. *Yes,” said she, “epidermis is 
the outside layer of skin.” 


AA AAA AAA ddd dil 


TELL THE STATES 


Virginia Starbuck Horner 


SePOCe 





POPPI IOLE 


Can you name the states that an- 
swer the following? 

1. 4 states with names that be- 
gin with New. 

2. 4 states with names that be- 
gin with Mi. 

3. 3 states with names that be- 
gin with Ma. 

4. 2 states with names that be- 
gin with North. 

5. 2 states with names that be- 
gin with South. 

6. 2 states with names that be- 
gin with Te. 

7. 1 state whose name begins 
with West. 


GLOLOL EL OL LL LLL DLL LLL LLL LODO LOD DOD DDODOODDOD 


A SHORTHAND PUZZLE 
R. W. Talbot 


* CRIPPLE LOL ODO LOO LOO DELCO LOCDD OO DODODOOOOOD 


Can you answer these definitions 
using only letters? 
Containing nothing 
To behold 
An insect 
Part of the body 
A tent 
A foe 
Not difficult 
A girl’s name 
To surpass 
Jealousy 


a 





SUMMER MOTORING 


Lucille E. Campbell 


PROPEL LLLP LPL L POLO LP LOLOL LO LLL LOL LLL OL LODO LS 


What state would you gothrough 
passing from one state to the other? 

1. Tennessee to Indiana 

2. Kansas to South Dakota 
Montana to Colorado 
Louisiana to Alabama 
New Mexico to Idaho 
Oklahoma to Iowa 
Delaware to West Virginia 


Nayay 
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WHAT FLOWERS ARE THESE? 


Mary G. Burke 





Each phrase represents a word 
which is part of a flower’s name. 

1. Arouse; a bird 

2. A woman’s; footwear 

3. A pleasant season; loveliness 

4. A girl’s name; precious metal 

5. Dairy product; holds liquid 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes 
in this department appear on page 56. 


FIND THE HIDDEN PICTURES 
in This Beach Scene 


If you look carefully, you will find nine animals that live in the water or on the beach. 
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RHYMING RIDDLES 
Ruth Hildreth Abild 





This game can be played at any 
time, anywhere, and requires no 
equipment except an alert mind. A 
question is asked and the answer 
must be two rhyming words. For 
example, “‘What is a huge hog?” 
The answer is “big pig.”’ Another, 
*“‘What is a scarlet top?” and the an- 
swer, “‘red head.” 


PREP IPILPO PPE 


THE WONDERFUL HAT 
Effie Crawford 


PRPPPLILELELELELELELLEOLLELOD 





ererrer 





Lay three lumps of sugar on a 
table, a little distance apart, and 
cover each with a hat. Then pick 
up the first hat, and put the sugar 
under it in your mouth, letting 
everyone see that you swallow it. 
Now raise the second hat, and eat 
the sugar under the hat. Finally 
eat the sugar under the third hat. 
Now ask your audience which hat 
they would like to have the sugar 
under. When a hat has been cho- 
sen, put it on your head. Now the 
ugar (inside of you) is certainly 
u ider the hat. 


PEGGY AND PETER HAVE A CIRCUS PARTY 
Eveline Ward 


*Let’s have a circus party. Can 
we, Mother?” asked Peggy. 

*T think perhaps we can,’ 
Mother. 

“And could we ask the whole 
sixth grade, please?”? Pete wanted 
to know. 

"Oh, dear,” said Mother, “that’s 
—how many? Thirty-five?” 

“Oh, no!” said Pete. ‘‘Burton’s 
moved away, so there’s only thirty- 
four. That’s not too many, is it, 
Mom?” 

Well,” said Mother, seeing the 
anxious faces, “if you’ll help, and 
if you’ll be satisfied with very sim- 
ple refreshments.” 

“Pink lemonade!” said Father. 
“That’s what circuses used to 
mean.” 

‘And hamburgers,” added Peggy. 
“Could we have hamburgers and 
cook ’em outdoors?” 

“If you think you can wear last 
year’s swimming suits another year, 
we can,” said Mother. “Hamburg 
costs money these days.” 

“We'll give up our allowance for 
two weeks, too,” said Pete. 

When the guests arrived, each 
was given an envelope with direc- 


> smiled 


A PICTURE CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
Boris Randolph 



































' 
a 
3 |& {8 {6 
7 8 
10 
i ja 
13 
ACROSS DOWN 
1, Opposite of yes 1. Something to smell with 
2. Accomplish 2. To provide for the payment 
3. What helps us see better of something 
7. Got up : 3. The first half of the name of 
8. A small number this dish 
$. A job 4. Fails to win 
10. A European country (abbr.) 5. Inquire 


11. To adore someone 

12. The second half of the name 
of this dish 

13. A deep dark puzzle 
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6. A compass point 
7. A source of power 
10. A conjunction 

12. To exist 


tions inside. All found themselves 
being part of a circus, and joined 
their group of similar performers. 

Some of the directions said, ‘Be a 
trained seal.”’ Several seals found, 
in their envelopes, balloons to blow 
up and balance on their noses; oth- 
ers found toy musical instruments 
such as seals play. 

“Roar like a lion, until you find 
the animal trainer,” another direc- 
tion read. “‘Walk a tightrope,”’ was 
still another. With this, a piece of 
string was enclosed. ‘You are a 
lion tamer. Listen for your lion’s 
roar.” “Be an acrobat.” ‘Feed the 
seals.” ‘Walk like a poiar bear.” 


“Be a clown and turn somersaults.” [| 


And so the directions continued. 

Soon the lion tamer found his 
lions, the trainer found his trained 
seals, and the acrobats gathered 
around the trapeze and swings. 
Each group had to perform for all 
the others. The circus stunts took 
quite a long time, because every- 
one thought of extra things that 
were fun to do, and everyone had to 
be acrobats for a while and try out 
the trapeze. 

Then one child was blindfolded 
for a “Who is it?” game. A child 
would run up and touch the blind- 
folded one, who asked, ‘Who is it?” 
The one who touched the blind fold- 
ed person would answer, “I’m an 
elephant,” or “I’m a mule,” or “I’m 
a pony.” If the blindfolded child 
identified the other’s voice, they 
changed places. If he did not rec- 
ognize the voice, he had to remain 
blindfolded while another child 
touched him. 

“I smell something good!” cried 
out someone. 

“It’s our supper,” yelled Pete. 
*“Come on.” 

Everyone made his own ham- 
burger sandwich. There was pink 
lemonade, sure enough, and finally 
there were ice-cream cones with 
animal crackers stuck into the ice 
cream. 

‘What a swell circus party,” said 
the seals, lions, polar bears, animal 
trainers, clowns, and acrobats, 45 
the party came to an end. 


PPP PPL OLED P PEDO LODO DOOD OOD OD DDO DOO COE TTIITT 


NOT A HELICOPTER 


Camilla Walch Wilson 
seccccorcooc“eneennttttt 





I can fly up, and I can fly down, 
And then come forward too. 
I can fly sidewise, fancy that! 
And backwards! Yes, it’s true. 
What am I? 
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HIDDEN NAMES 
Ruth Hildreth Abild 
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There are at least ten girls’ 
names hidden in this square. To 
find them, start with a letter and 
move in any direction except back- 
ward. In moving, never skip a let- 
ter. To make the name Jean, start 
with the J in the top left corner. Go 
down for E, to the right for A, 
and then down diagonally for N. 
The same letters can be used for 
other names. Now see how many 
you can find. Perhaps you and your 
friends could make several squares 
like this one and use them as a con- 
test for a party. 


PPPPP LILI LL ESLE LLL LLOL LLL LL LL LL LLL LLL LL LLL LD 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 


PPLPPL ELE LALLLLPPELLELELELLOLEL LLL ELE LLLL LEE 


If you color each picture below in 
the correct color, the name of that 
color will be the first part of the 
name for each of these definitions. 


1. A spring 7. A flicker 
flower 8. A porter 

2. A tree 9. A noisy bird 

3. First prize 10. Something 

4. A wasp to write on 

5. Coal 11. A sailor 

6. A Texas 12. An Indian 
flower 
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CANDY-KISS CLOWN 


Yvonne Altmann 











eer 


A candy-kiss clown will make a 
nice favor for your circus party. 
Five candy kisses are needed for 
each clown. 

Arrange the kisses, one for each 
arm, and each leg, and one for the 
head. Staple or sew together the 
twisted ends of the wax paper. 
Draw on a face with India ink. 

If you get kisses that are wrapped 
in colored paper you can give your 
clowns clothes of different colors. 
You can make redheads, blonds, or 
brunettes. The man shown here 
had green pants, a white shirt, and 
red hair. You will be able to think 


of many color combinations. 
If you lean him against a glass, 
your clown will sit up very well. 
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A LIVELY GAME 
Joseph C. Salak 
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Here is a game that will be fun 
to play on a rainy day when you 
and your friends must amuse your- 
selves indoors. Any number of per- 
sons can play. 

One player is “it.” The others 
sit in a circle or line. Each one has 
a number. “It” is given a tin plate 
or any article that will make a loud 
noise when dropped. He walks 
slowly around the circle of players 
calling out various numbers. As 
each number is called that player 
must rise and get into line following 
eit.” 

When the entire group of players 
is following him “it”? suddenly drops 
the noisy object. Everyone scram- 
bles back to a seat. The player 
without a seat now becomes “‘it,”’ 
and the game continues. 
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JUMPING-ROPE JINGLES 


Amse Ramussen 
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Do you like to jump rope? Here 
are two jingles that are fun to say 
while you see how many times you 
can jump without missing. 


Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
around, 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, touch the 
ground, 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, show your 
shoe, 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, skiddoo, 
skiddoo. 


Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, go up- 
stairs, 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, say your 
prayers, 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, turn off 
the light, 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, 
night, good night. 


turn 


good 


Grace, Grace, dressed in lace, 

Went upstairs to powder her face. 
How many boxes did she use? 

1, 2, 3, 4, (and so on, until you miss 
a jump). 
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A TINY SAILBOAT 


Vera Lund Praast 
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A tiny sailboat that actually 
floats can be made from a pin, a 
small piece of paper, and a bottle- 
cap lining. Carefully pry out the 
cork lining from a soft-drink bottle 
cap. Do not break or crack the 
cork. 

The sail is a triangle of paper 
1%” high and 12” wide. It can 
be cut from any kind of paper or 
out of tinfoil. Run a dressmaker’s 
pin through the middle of the sail 
and into the cork boat. 

Your sailboat is now complete. 
Put it in a pan of water and blow 
gently. The boat will sail round 
and round the pan and not tip over. 
Isn’t it fun? 
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THE SCIENCE CORNER 





ROBERT STOLLBERG 


Assistant Professor of Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


The Force of the Wind 


Most people think they know 
about the force of the wind. They 
know that when the wind blows 
from north to south, for example, 
and strikes the north side of a kite, 
it develops increased air pressure on 
that side of the kite. Since the south 
side has normal air pressure, and 
the north side has increased pres- 
sure, you have to pull on the string 
to keep the kite from blowing away. 

This explanation is right—as far 
as it goes. But a wind blowing 
from north to south creates spots of 
lower pressure to east and west, and 
also above and below. Notice that 
all four of these directions are side- 
wise as compared to the movement 
of the air. We can say this in the 
form of an important principle: A 
moving body of air exerts increased 
pressure in the direction in which it 
is moving, and reduced pressure in 
the sidewise directions. 


Lifting a Paper with Air 


You can prove this by some ex- 
periments. For example, you can 
actually lift a piece of paper by 
blowing on its top surface. To do 
this, cut a piece of writing paper or 
newspaper 4” x 8”. Place one end 
of this in a book that is standing up- 
right, so that the paper bends over 
away from you as in Fig. 1. Now 
blow gently across the top of this 
curved paper. You will find that it 
actually rises up into the path of 
the air which you are blowing. 

The reason for this is that the 
moving air on top of the paper has 
a reduced sideways pressure. Asa 
result, the downward pressure on 
the top of the paper is less than 
the normal upward air pressure be- 
neath it. No wonder it rises! 


sheet of paper 


between e — 
of book — J SAL 
FIG. 1 


You can lift a piece of paper by 
just blowing across the top of it. 





The Card Which Won’t Fall 


You can entertain your friends 
with this experiment, and at the 
same time you can learn about the 
force of the wind. Fig. 2 shows 
a diagram of an ordinary spool of 
thread. It makes no difference 
whether there is any thread on it or 
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not. Below the spool is a piece of 
stiff paper 3” square. Through its 
center is a thumbtack, or a com- 
mon pin. To put on the demonstra- 
tion, hold the card and spool as 
shown, and blow down through the 
hole of the spool. When you re- 
move your finger from the card, 
you will find that it won’t fall—as 
long as you keep blowing hard. In 
fact, the harder you blow, the less 
likely it is to fall away from the 
spool. 


stiff paper with spool 
thumbtack through it 
FIG. 2 


By blowing downward through the hole in the 
spool, you can keep the card from falling. 


Why doesn’t the card fall? When 
you are blowing down through the 
spool, the moving air gets out by 
passing between the card and the 
bottom surface of the spool. But 
moving air exerts a reduced side- 
wise pressure. Asa result, the pres- 
sure down on the card is less than 
the normal air pressure up—no 
wonder it doesn’t fall. The thumb- 
tack has nothing to do with keeping 
the card from falling. It merely 
keeps the card from slipping to one 
side. 


A Model Spray Gun 


A spray gun operates on the same 
principle we have been talking 
about. You can make a model spray 
gun with nothing but a soda straw. 
With a pair of scissors, cut off 2” 
of straw and insert it in a cup of 
water as shown in Fig. 4. Now hold 
the remainder of the straw in the 
position shown and blow through 
it. You may have to experiment a 
little with its exact position. How- 
ever, when you have it just right, 
you will produce a spray or mist as 
shown. 

This model spray gun operates 
because the stream of, air moving 
over the top of the short tube exerts 
a reduced pressure down on the wa- 
ter. Normal air pressure therefore 
forces the water up the tube. When 
it gets to the top, it is blown off in 
tiny droplets, producing the desired 


spray. 






soda straw 
1G. 3 


eed 
es) 


2” section 
of soda straw 


You can make a model spray gun with noth- 
ing Lut a soda straw and a glass of water. 
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WE APOLOGIZzE—Remember “The Animalphabet” in 

this department last month? Boris Randolph wrote 
it, but we printed another name by mistake. 





We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. Two dollars 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution published. Manuscripts 
sent to this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Items 
not heard from in six months may 
be considered rejected. Address all 
material to: Children’s Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. See 
general directions on page 4. = 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, language, music, reading, science, or 
social studies; or if you wish to know how to use 
visual aids (see page 15), address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of Tue INsTRuCToR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 








Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





Social Studies 


MYRTLE B. WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 





Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Director, 
Elementary Education, 


Public Schools, Kingston, New Y ork 








Whet would you do with a unit in a 
second-grade science book which has 
no interest for the pupils? 


Nothing. There are so many 
things to explore in second grade 
which are very interesting and chal- 
lenging to children that I see no 
reason for spending time on unin- 
teresting material. Much depends 
on the teacher, however, and some- 
times material which seems unin- 
teresting to adults turns out to be 
excellent for children if the begin- 
ning contact with it is stimulating. 


Please mention some ways of obtaining 
satisfactory pupil participation in the 
science program. 


We would all probably agree that 
there cannot be a successful science 
program without pupils participat- 
ing in every aspect of the program. 
Their first and perhaps most im- 
portant participation may be in the 
planning of the program. Then 
they are much more likely to par- 
ticipate in carrying out the plans. 

In addition to the initial plan- 
ning, the following are some ways 
in which pupils can participate in 
carrying on a science program: ob- 
taining from home and elsewhere 
materials such as experimental ap- 
paratus, reference books, and sim- 
ilar materials; planning original 
experiments; performing  experi- 
ments; recording (in very brief 
form) the results of these experi- 
ments; exploring community re- 
sources for things to use in carrying 
on their plans; planning and par- 
ticipating in field trips; interviewing 
resource persons in the community ; 
returning borrowed apparatus, or 
storing materials for future use. 


e 


What use may be made of privately 
owned chemistry sets that are brought 
to school? 


In the later elementary grades 
there are several uses. If you are 
studying about chemical changes, 
for example, chemicals from the 
sets may be used to show how such 
changes alter the characteristics of 
materials. If your school does not 
provide apparatus, such as alcohol 
burners and test tubes, a chemistry 
set may be the source for such ma- 
terials. Sometimes pupils like to 
demonstrate to the class things they 
can do with a chemistry set. 


Where may I find help for teaching 
phonics? I'd like to know how to 
teach it and how much to teach. 


Detailed discussions of phonics 
are in the following books: On 
Their Own in Reading, by W. S. 
Gray (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- 
cago 11; $2.00) and Reading with 
Phonics, by Julie Hay and C. E. 
Wingo (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia 5; $2.00), 


° 


What is the most important trend at 
present in teaching reading in the pri- 
mary grades? 


There seems to be a decrease in 
emphasis on formal reading through 
the early years of school, allowing 
for more time and emphasis upon 
the oral and listening phases of the 
language arts. Also, much more 
time is given to excursions, con- 
crete experiences, handcraft, and 
the enjoyment of literature. 


* 


A child in the fourth grade leaves out 
many small words when reading. Why 


is this? What shall I do? 


This may be due to very rapid 
reading with attention centered on 
main ideas. At times this might be 
good reading but at other times it 
would be very ineffective. 

To help the child overcome this 
tendency, provide reading materi- 
als which require careful, accurate 
reading, rather than reading for 
big main ideas. Reading to follow 
directions, to solve arithmetic prob- 
lems, to gather precise ideas, and 
to get detailed facts, should give 
the necessary experience. 


e 


What percentage of time should be 
given to oral reading in the upper 
grades? 


There can be no definite division 
of time allotted to the various types 
of activities in a_ well-organized 
reading program. 

Oral reading in a class is appro- 
priate when pupils have a desire to 
read to others for entertainment, to 
give information, or to share read- 
ing experiences. 

A child may read to the teacher 
to give her a chance to diagnose 
reading difficulties and to give sug- 
gestions for improving oral reading. 

Choral reading is helpful in im- 
proving speaking habits. 


Will you please suggest what might be 
done in the line of social studies in 
primary grades? 


In primary grades the social 
studics are more or less an integral 
part of the whole school program. 
Sometimes social studies will pre- 
dominate, while at other times oth- 
er learnings will receive attention. 
The social-studies program in the 
lower grades revolves around the 
children’s needs and their immedi- 
ate environment. A good begin- 
ning for first-graders is becoming 
acquainted with their school. They 
must learn where the toilets and 
hand-washing facilities are; and 
visit the library and become ac- 
quainted with the librarian as a 
helper. They need to learn how 
to go to the playground and to 
learn about any playground equip- 
ment you may have. The principal 
should be presented as a friend. 

As pupils advance in an under- 
standing of their school and how to 
live together as a group, different 
places of interest in the community 
may become part of their study. 
Purposeful trips are always good. 
Such activities as parties planned 
by the children, assembly programs, 
caring for pets, and playing togeth- 
er at school offer many opportuni- 
ties for social-studies experiences. 


° 


Is there any one book I could buy to 
help me in making plans for a third- 
grade unit on community life? 


One of the best books for you to 
use as a guide is Social Studies 
in the Primary Grades, by Grace E. 
Storm (Lyons & Carnahan, Chi- 
cago 16). However, keep in mind 
that you are studying your own 
community and that no one plan 
can be followed to the letter. 


os 


Please help me plan a _ social-studies 
program for first-graders in a _ rural 
school. 


Center as much of the work as 
possible around the children’s im- 
mediate environment. Does your 
school consist of several rooms? 
Begin by helping the first-graders 
to become better acquainted with 
them. You might study about 
home and family, farm life, farm 
animals, and care of pets. Much 
activity should be included for 
young children. 
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What can I as a classroom teacher do 
to analyze and improve the speech 
habits of my pupils? 


It is recommended that serious 
speech defects be handled only by a 
specially trained teacher. Children 
whose speech is slovenly should be 
the concern of the classroom teach- 
er. Have the children listen to re- 
corded stories, to radio announcers, 
and to the teacher, and then at- 
tempt to enunciate clearly. Saying 
tongue twisters and engaging in 
choral reading will also help. 

My teachers are finding the fol- 
lowing book very helpful: Speech- 
Handicapped School Children, by 
Wendell, Johnson, and __ others 
(Harper Bros., New York 16). 


+ 


I am to discuss spelling bees in a round- 
table discussion. What are the pro's 
and con’s? 


Spelling bees are definitely not 
favored in the modern. school. 
While there is the possible advan- 
tage of inducing some interest in 
learning to spell, this point is out- 
weighed by these disadvantages: 
(1) Spelling should be written, not 
oral. (2) The child who most 
needs practice is either eliminated 
or humiliated by being sent to the 
“foot of the class.” (3) Competi- 
tion is poor motivation in a democ- 
racy where we are trying to teach 
co-operation and friendliness. 


° 


My sixth-grade pupils are greatly handi- 
capped by lack of vocabulary. How can 
I help them? 


Introduce lessons by discussing 
pictures, and make sure that you 
use the unfamiliar words while do- 
ing so. Write words on the black- 
board when you introduce them in 
the discussion. 

For study assignments, devise 
completion and multiple-choice 
exercises where important new vo- 
cabulary is involved. Have the pu- 
pils keep a list of unfamiliar words. 

Make a point of praising pupils 
who deliberately introduce a newly 
learned word into their specch. 

Play a variation of the “teakettle 
game” where the child devises a 
sentence that indicates a meaning- 
ful use of a word, like plateau. The 
word teakettle is substituted for 
plateau, as: “The people of Tibet 


live on a teakettle.” 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Should the final tests at the end of the 
year's work include both problems and 
examples, or just problems? 


I think final tests should include 
both problems and examples. ‘The 
tests should give a sampling of the 
work covered during the year. 

Do not include just a few of 
each, such as five, and then assign 
a credit of 20 per cent for cach 
correct answer. Give a wide range 
of different kinds of easy problems 
and examples which are representa- 
tive of the kind taught during the 
term. ‘Then the pupil has an op- 
portunity to review the work he 
covered, 

Let the pupils know that no 
rating or mark on the tests will be 
given. In this way the tests provide 
a fine means for determining the 
extent of a child’s learning. ‘There 
are many objections to using final 
tests to measure achievement, espe- 
cially in the first six grades. 


+ 


How can i help children who under- 
stand dimes and cents but not the rela- 
tion between tens and ones? 


Dimes and cents are concrete and 
used in everyday affairs. Number 
is abstract and the relationship of 
place value is difficult for many pu- 
pils. I suggest that you use markers, 
such as small cards, to show the re- 
lationship between tens and ones. 

Have each pupil show by means 
of the markers a two-figure num- 
ber, such as 14. When he has 10 
cards in a group, he labels them | 
ten. Then he takes four more cards 
to show the number of ones. Thus, 
14 is 1 ten and 4 ones. 


e 


How is it possible to decide when to 
write the final remainder in division as 
a remainder or as a fraction? 


What is done with the final re- 
mainder depends upon the prob- 
lem. In practice examples, I have 
the final remainder written as a 
remainder, 

When the answer must be ex- 
pressed as a whole number, the re- 
mainder is written as a remainder. 
The answer to the problem: “How 
many 3-cent stamps can be bought 
with 7 cents?” is 2 stamps and | 
cent remaining. If the answer calls 
for an exact amount, the remainder 
is part of the quotient. If a rope 3 
ft. long is cut into two equal parts, 
the length of each part is 1% ft. 

In abstract examples, it is not 
possible to know which of the two 
forms is applicable to a social sit- 
uation. In that case, write the re- 
mainder as a remainder. 
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Do you approve of the cowboy songs, 
so-called hill-billy songs—the type heard 
over the radio and in the movies? 


Yes, the good ones. There are a 
great many of these old songs that 
have simple, appealing melodies. 
They are helping greatly to give 
present-day children a vocabulary 
of tunes they can sing. They are to 
music what Mother Goose rhymes 
and fairy tales are to literature. 
They mean something to children, 
who understand the tunes. ‘They 
are like the old-world folk songs 
we use so much—because they have 
easy repetitive melodies; they are 
American folk songs. ‘The words 
aren't always desirable; neither are 
the words of all foreign folk songs. 
The tunes are what we are after 
easy tunes in children’s heads. 


oF 


Why should the “do re me” system for 
sight reading (the Italian syllables) be 
used? 

Some fine school systems do not 
teach the sol-fa syllables. ‘The most 
musical children may not need 
theni. . In the public schools, in 
cach room, there will be as many 
different levels of musical ability 
as there are children. ‘There will 
be a small percentage of really gift- 
ed children. 

All children should learn to sing. 
It is the sanest, soundest way to 
really appreciate music, and that 
should be the end and aim of all 
music teaching in public schools. 

It is easier to teach the scale, 
ear training, and sight reading if 
cach of the tones has a name. 

Therefore, I believe that teaching 
the sol-fa syllables is most desirable. 
This system has been successful 
down through the ages. Some 
moderns advocate other ways, but 
sensible teachers usually go back to 
the good old syllables. 


& 


What shall I do to arouse interest in 
singing in a rural school where I plan 
to teach next year? 


Everything you can think of. 
Use your imagination and all the 
things that are now at hand—radio, 
movies, records, local music affairs. 
If there is a concert, take all the 
children to it. Enlist the service of 
all the musical people you know. 
Think music. Talk music. Display 
pictures of great singers, all kinds 
of musicians. Have a_ bulletin 
board for these. Make scrapbooks 
about music. But above all sing. 


BEFORE MAKING 
THE 
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USE OF THIS FREE 
DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING 


I wish to get material on vocational 
guidance in the elementary school. 
Have you such a list available? 


Generally little, if any, emphasis 
is put upon the vocational aspect 
of guidance at the elementary level 
because interests are not yet suffi- 
ciently stable to form the basis for 
vocational planning. ‘The aims of 
guidance in clementary schools have 
been expressed as follows in Guid- 
ance Handbook for Elementary 
Schools (California ‘Test Bureau, 
5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
gcles 28). 

“The general aims of guidance 
are broad. ‘They include assisting 
children to understand themselves 
and their problems, to make good 
use of their personal and environ- 
mental resources, and to choose and 
plan wisely in order that they may 
deal successfully with their prob- 
lems and make satisfactory adjust- 
ments now and later. In the final 
analysis, therefore, the effectiveness 
of guidance services may be evalu- 
ated by the extent to which they 
help these aims to be realized.” 


° 


A twelve-year-old girl in my seventh 
grade, who doesn't get along well with 
other girls, is especially antagonistic 
toward boys. She expresses herself vig- 
orously as hating them. Can you sug- 
gest possible causes? 

Consider first whether the girl 
really is saying indirectly, “Here I 
am, sce me.” For girls in late pre- 
adolescence or carly adolescence, 
interest in boys precedes skill in at- 
tracting their attention. Few boys 
at this age have become interested 
in girls and they tend to ignore or 
resent the girls’ approaches. The 
natural reaction of the girl is to 
express the idea that she doesn’t 
want to be accepted anyway, Or, 
for even stronger self-protection, 
to express hatred for the boys. 

If, on the other hand, the feel- 
ing is real and not assumed for ef- 
fect, it is important to encourage 
the child to talk about her experi- 
ences with boys to see whether 
there have been unfortunate epi- 
sodes of teasing, domination, or ag- 
gression that left her antagonistic 
toward all boys. It is essential to 
create an easy atmosphere, free 
from critical attitudes and from 
evidence of curiosity on the teach- 
er’s part. Being a friend who sin- 
cerely desires to help will be most 
conducive to building up the con- 
fidence which is prerequisite to 
being of any real service. 


SERVICE, REFER TO 
QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 57. 


What kind of work can I suggest to my 
children in grades four, five, and six 
to help them to draw in the summer? 


Have them begin scrapbooks at 
school in June. Each can paste in 
his book dogs, horses, faces of peo- 
ple, or any other subjects he likes. 
Leave blank pages for summer past- 
ing. As they collect pictures, some 
will draw their favorite subjects. 


Sf 


Is it ever permissible for a teacher to 
show children how to draw something 
line by line in a formal fashion? 


Yes, children need a graphic vo- 
cabulary before they can express 
themselves in art, just as they need 
a word vocabulary before they can 
express themselves in language. 
For best results, a teacher should 
wait until the girls and boys feel a 
need for knowing how to draw a 
certain object and ask about it. 
Then she can show them line by 
line. ‘The following are examples 
of needs children usually feel. 

1. They ask to be shown how to 
draw faces. 

2. They ask how to draw a 
Christmas tree or a heart. 

3. When they are studying in ge- 
ography countries which they wish 
to illustrate with original composi- 
tions, they ask the teacher to help 
them draw lions, tigers, monkeys, 
giraffes, and so on, 


+ 


Is finger painting a good activity to 
recommend for children to work on at 
home in the summer? 


No. Most homes will not allov 
it. They don’t want anything so 
messy. The paper has to be of a 
certain shiny finish. Many chil- 
dren can’t afford to buy much of it. 
It costs about three cents a sheet 
for the 18” x 24” size. Crayons 
and colored chalk are better medi- 
ums for use at home. 


Sf 


How often should a teacher decide on 
common subject for all children to work 
on in art? 


That depends upon the ability 
and originality of the children in 
the class. If a class has a majority 
of talented children, they do better 
with their own subjects. The teach- 
cr may need to choose a common 
subject, however, in order to help 
the less talented. 

Often a teacher sees children lose 
interest when they choose their 
own subjects. She can introduce a 
dramatic subject like “The City at 
Night” and develop enthusiasm. 
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Teachers’ Help -One - Another Club 





REVIEW OF UNITS 


MILDRED R. COOLIDGE 


EAR the end of the school 
year, I ask my pupils to 


open their social-studies and _sci- 
ence books to the table of contents 
and read the titles of the units, 
which I write on the blackboard. 
Then each pupil writes on a slip 
of paper the name of the unit he 
most enjoyed. The results are tab- 
ulated on the blackboard, and 
the pupils are asked to state orally 
the reasons for their choices. 
This provides a brief review of 
what the children have studied in 
a certain subject during the year. 
It gives me some valuable hints 
for planning courses for the next 
vear, especially in making less 
popular units more attractive. 


PASSING OUT BOOKS 
RUTH M. STEFFY 


NSTEAD of having monitors to 
] pass books, I let each row of 
pupils go for the books. ‘There 
is very little confusion, and each 
child gets an opportunity to 
stretch his legs. ‘The first person 
in the row leads when getting the 
books; the last one, when putting 
them away. This keeps the books 
in the same order. The first row 
may march, the second skip, the 
third The traveling is 
lever noisy, but there are always 
moments of spontaneous laughter. 
The children take up their study 
with renewed after this 
brief relaxation. 


dance. 


interest 


‘ 


MOTIVATING PUPILS 
IRENE SCOTT 


gpigpene ye every teacher of 
a small school is confronted 
with the problem of motivation 
Where there are only one or two 
vupils in a class. Here are some 
helps which have worked for me. 
I alternate reading with the pu- 
pil myself. If he has been slow, 
he soon starts using more expres- 
sion and speed. I have an ad- 
vanced pupil from a lower grade 
“visit” his class, or a slower one 
from the grade above. If pos- 
sible, I arrange a pupil exchange 
with a near-by school for a week. 
The above methods stimulate a 
pupil and give the teacher an in- 
sight into his personality. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 for general directions to contributors, 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines. ) 








PASTING PROBLEMS 


MABEL C. OLSON 


OMETIMES pupils proudly dis- 
play neat pasting work, only 

to find that they have pasted in 
the wrong place. Such errors may 
be undone. Under the lower pa- 
per, place heavy blotting paper. 
Cut another piece of blotting pa- 
per the exact size of the top pa- 
per, and cover the latter with it. 
Using a water-color brush, wet 
the top blotting paper thoroughly. 
Be sure that the surface of the pa- 
pers is level so that the water can- 
not ooze past the top blotter's 
edges. If the moisture seems to 
evaporate, apply more water spar- 
Let stand 
Then, with 


ingly with the brush. 
for fifteen minutes. 
a knife or letter opener, carefully 
loosen the top blotting paper, to- 
ecther with the top pasted paper. 
‘Vhey will come off easily. 


NUMBER CONCEPTS 
SISTER M. HENRIDA 
HEN teaching number con- 
\X) cepts to first-grade chil- 
dren, I correlate three 


secing, hearing, and feeling. ‘This 
is a typical procedure. 


SCNnSCS ¢ 


1. I show a colored picture 
having the required number of 
objects. As I touch each object 
the children count with me. 

2. I write the corresponding 
number on the blackboard. We 
clap hands and count out loud, 
and again write the number. 
We then stand and mark time, 
counting out and 
writing the number down. 

3. The children lay 
sticks In groups or draw the re- 
quired number of simple pictures. 


loud, again 


colored 
4. Again, using no pencils, we 


draw in the air straight lines, 
counting out loud while doing so. 


ANIMALS FROM SEWING PATTERNS 
LUELLA LANDER 
Teacher, St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, New York 


HE outline for this horse was 
T taken from a sewing pattern 
for a stuffed toy. Cut from white 
paper, it was mounted on a 9” x 
12” shect of red construction pa- 
per. Features and other charac- 
teristic markings were done with 
wax crayon. Half-inch lengths of 
black yarn were pasted in place 
fora mane. Yarn, knotted at the 
end, made the tail. 

Other — stuffed-animal 
patterns that worked equally well 
for animal pictures were those 
for a fawn, giraffe, elephant, and 


donkey. 


sewing 


» 
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OUR OWN DICTIONARY 
JEAN RICE 


E LEARN so many new 

x) words in our various ac- 
tivities that as they reoccur we 
often forget what their meanings 
are. So my pupils decided to 
make their own second-grade 
dictionary. 

We clipped together twenty-six 
white papers, 9” x 12”. One of 
the children designed the cover 
and lettered on it the words “Our 
Own Dictionary.” We took turns 
in placing a letter of the alphabet 
at the top of each page. 

ach time had a word 
whose meaning was not familiar, 
it was placed on the blackboard, 
and its meaning was written afte1 


we 


it. Later someone copied on the 
proper page in our dictionary the 
word and its definition. He illus- 
trated it either by a picture cut 
from an old magazine, or by a 
drawing. ‘This stimulated word 
consciousness and paved the wa 
for later dictionary study. 


BABY-FOOD CANS 
AMY J]. KING 


MPTY baby-food cans, opened 

by a can opener that leaves a 
smooth edge, are very useful in 
the schoolroom. In our first grade 
we use them for holding colored 
wooden tooth- 
picks, nonhardening clay, and so 
on. The older children like to 
the cans with 
paint and decals. 


beads, crayons, 


decorate cnamel 


WORD QUIZ 
MABEL F. WALKER 


UR spelling classes are con- 
O ducted on the “study, trial- 
test, definition, usage, 
final-test’” method. To relieve the 
monotony we injected the popu- 
lar quiz into our lesson. 


review, 


Instead 
of pronouncing the word, I give 
a definition, the children guess the 
word, I verify it, and then they 
write it. For example, instead of 
pronouncing the word quietly I 
may say, “This word tells how we 
should walk in the schoolroon:.’ 
Instead of pronouncing the word 
Columbus, 1 might ask, “Who 
The chil. 
dren enjoy the change and reques' 
that it be done each week. 


discovered America?” 
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LINE S] ORM MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
More miniatures on page 17. For a suggestion, see page 76 
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For Young Readers 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


All around the Town, by Phyllis 
McGinley; illustrated by Helen 
Stone (J. B. Lippincott Co., 521 
Fifth Ave., New York 17; $2.00). 

Verses and pictures tell the story of 
the sights of a great city. 


Boo, Who Used to Be Scared of 
the Dark, by Munro Leaf; illus- 
trated by Frances Tipton Hunter 
(Random House, Inc., 457 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22; $1.50). 
Colorful pictures and large-type text 
tell the story of how Alexander the cat 
taught his frightened little boy friend 
Boo how silly it is to fear the dark. 


Favorite Fairy Tales, illustrated by 
Feodor Rojankovsky (Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20; $1.00). 
Big Golden Book of twelve favorite 
tales with full-page painting for each. 


Jonathan and the Rainbow, by 
Jacob N. Blanck; illustrated by 
Louis Slobodkin (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; $2.00). 
About a little boy and a retired 
pirate who had stolen the rainbow. 


The Steam Shovel That Wouldn’t 
Eat Dirt, by George Wallers; illus- 
trated by Roger Duvoisin (Aladdin 
Books, 554 Madison Ave., New 
York 22; $1.50). 

Of a dissatisfied steam shovel who 
went on a rampage. The book contin- 
ues by telling how he learned a valu- 
able lesson. 


Tell Me about Prayer, by Mary 
Alice Jones; illustrated by Dorothy 
Grider from figures by Pelagic 
Doane (Rand McNally & Co., 536 
S. Clark St., Chicago 5; $2.00). 

Answers to questions about prayer 
and God. Little prayers included. 
Undenominational. 


Thidwick, written and illustrated 
by Dr. Seuss (Random House, Inc., 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22; 
$2.00). 

About a moose who let the little ani- 
mals build their homes in his antlers. 
Then the antlers got so heavy he 
couldn't run very fast when the hunt- 
ers came. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Dolls’ House, by Rumer Godden; 
pictures by Dana Saintsbury (The 
Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17; $2.50). 

A distinguished doll story of the 
Plantaganet family who lived in an 
old Victorian dolls’ house. 


First Horseman, written and illus- 
trated by Pers Crowell (Whittlesey 
House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18; $2.50). 

About a prehistoric boy and a fiery 
Stallion. 


C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


Frederic Chopin, Son of Poland, 
by Opal Wheeler; illustrated by 
Christine Price (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 286 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10; $2.75). 

Chopin's earlier years—with musi- 
cal selections. 


Peachtree Island, by Mildred 
Lawrence; illustrated by Mary 
Stevens (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17; $2.25). 

A little girls year spent helping to 
grow peaches on an island in the Great 


Lakes. 


Picture Book of the Weather, by 
Jerome Sydney Meyer; illustrated 
by Richard Flocthe (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co., Inc., 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16; $2.00). 

Accurate answers to questions about 
the weather—together with a few sim- 
ple experiments in physics. 


Story of the Southwest, by May 
McNeer; lithographs by C. H. 
DeWitt (Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16; $1.75). 

One of the most colorful of the 
“Regions of America’ series. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
Behind the Silver Shield, by John 


J. Floherty; illustrated with photo- 
graphs (J. B. Lippincott Co., 521 
Fifth Ave., New York 17; $2.75). 

Real experiences of police in a great 
city. 


Corn Geld Farm, by Paul Corey 
(William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16; $2.50). 
Hlow a boy’s knowledge of contour 
farming saved the family’s fortunes. 


I Heard of a River; the Story of 
the Germans in Pennsylvania, by 
Elsie Singmaster; pictures by H. C. 
Pitz (John C. Winston Co., 1006 
Arch St., Philadelphia 7; $2.50). 
Mennonites to 
Pennsylvania, in 


Journey of Swiss 
Lancaster County, 


William Penn’s day. 


In Bible Days, by Gertrude 
Hartman; illustrated by Kathleen 
Voute (The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York 11; $2.50). 

A series of Bible stories set in proper 
historical sequence. 


Long Portage, by Herbert Best; il- 
lustrated by Erick Berry (The Vi- 
king Press, 18 E.48th St., New York 
16; $2.50). 

Adventures of the Rodgers Rangers 
near Ticonderoga in pre-Revolutionary 
days. 


Mountain Laurel, by Anne Emery; 
pictures by J. C. Wonsetler (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 121 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 13; $2.50). 

Personal adjustments of a Tennessee 
mountain girl to her difficult situation 
as homekeeper for the family. 


For Teachers to Use 





SCHOOL TEXTS 


“Adventures with Numbers” sc- 
ries, by G. C. Bartoo, Bess Stinson, 
and Jesse Osborn (Webster Pub. 
Co., 1808 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis 3, Mo.). Count Five, kin- 
dergarten and grade 1B; $.56. Sto- 
ries the Numbers Tell, grade 1A; 
$.52. Number Magic, grade 2; 
$.52. 

This series presents a well-planned 
program for developing readiness for 
number. Beginning with the use of fa- 
miliar concrete objects, proceeding 
through the “picture” stage of number 
learning, abstract number is presented 
only after meaningful concepts have 
been developed. The books are di- 
vided into “experience units” with ac- 
tivities in which children read, write, 
draw, color, and count. The simple 
vocabulary and carefully graded steps 
in learning make these books a rich 
supplement to any number program. 


How We Became Americans, by 
Robert K. Speer, and others; illus- 
trated by Dorothy A. Winslow and 
Robert Hebberd (Hinds, Hayden 
and Eldredge, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3; $1.60). 

The historyeof American achieve- 
ments from the earliest settlements to 
the present becomes an intriguing story 
as chapters unfold the account of how 
a new continent was opened, how peo- 
ple found homes and health, how 
Americans lived long ago, and how 
they have enriched their lives through 
religion, the arts, and literature. Color 
illustrations, a controlled vocabulary, 
and a section entitled “Things to ‘Talk 
About and to Do” make this book an 
exciting adventure story for grades 
four through nine. 


Quest, by Max Herzberg, Merrill 
P. Paine, and Austin M. Works, 
“For Better Reading — Series,” 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16; $2.48). 
Adolescents who need specific help 
in basic reading skills will profit from 
using this book. ‘The material has been 
carefully tested and graded, and selec- 
tions appeal to the sense of adventure, 
the curiosity, the idealism, and_ the 
sporting blood of children at the junior- 
high-school level. Skills are made pro- 
gressive, each new skill becoming an 
integral part of the later chapters. 


“The Tiegs-Adams Social Studies 
Series,” by Eleanor Thomas (Ginn 
and Co., Statler Building, Boston 
17). Stories about Linda and Lee, 
grade |; $1.68. Stories about Sally, 
grade 2; $1.92. Your Town and 
Mine, grade 3; $2.56. 

These three books are as attractive 
and appealing to children as_ story- 
books. Reading is easy and limited in 
amount, pictures forming the basis of 
much understanding and discussion of 
family relationships and co-operation 
between familiar community agencies. 
Detailed study of how a community is 
fed, clothed, and sheltered provides a 
sequence of content, often included in 
primary social-studies programs. 
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RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary Schools, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Dynamic Psychology and Con- 
duct, by Harold Saxe Tuttle, “Ed- 
ucation for Living Series” (Harper 
& Bros., 49 E. 33rd St.. New York 
16; $3.50). 

This book will be of special interest 
to all those concerned with the guid- 
ance of children. Principles of dy- 
namic psychology are applied to the 
behavior of children. “The Program 
of Conduct Control,” which discusses 
rewards and deprivations, vicarious 
discipline, administration policies, and 
democratic procedures as aids to dis- 
cipline, is a_ particularly interesting 
chapter. The publisher's claim that 
this book is “a major contribution for 
teachers and prospective teachers in 
the guidance of conduct for whole- 
some social adjustment” is fully justi- 
fied. 


Learning More about Pictures, 
by Royal Bailey Farnum (Artext 
Prints Inc., Westport, Conn.; 
$1.50). 

This much needed volume contain- 
ing ninety selected prints made from 
original paintings of merit is the result 
of a nation-wide survey of child inter- 
ests in art, their appropriateness to 
curriculum material, and their general 
acceptance as essential cultural back- 
ground for an educated person. The 
theory and practice of picture presen- 
tation—displays on bulletin boards and 
classroom projection—are — discussed. 
Lives of great painters are concisely 
treated through biographical outlines 
of these great artists, from old masters 
to contemporaries. 


Sociometry in Group Relations, 
by Helen Hall Jennings, “Work in 
Progress Series” (American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson PL, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., $1.25). 

This is the third title in the series. 
It presents “adaptations of sociometric 
devices to diagnosing interpersonal re- 
lationships in school groups.” The 
sociomcetric test is described in detail, 
suggestions on making the sociogram 
are listed, and means for following the 
clues are given. The study concludes 
with the observation that “a setting in 
which social interaction can flourish 
and mature makes possible many kinds 
of learning that are crucial to the de- 
velopment of citizens in a democracy.” 


Speech Correction for Parents and 
Teachers, by Willard M. Wood 
(Watertown Press, 129 Bishop St., 
Watertown, N.Y.; $2.75). 

This book aims “to contribute to 
the speech re-education of girls and 
boys in those places where regular 
corrective services are not to be found. 
The author had a serious speech de- 
fect. His book offers, in nontechnical 
language, practical suggestions for 
both functional and organic disorders. 
Special emphasis is given to stuttering 
and stammering. ‘Suggestions for help 
ing children with cleft palate and cleft 
lip are also included. Inexpensive, 
with a high degree of readability, this 
book presents simple corrective prac 
tices for those who need them. 
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“Vacation Special” 


Y THRILL-PACKED vacation 
M is over. “Vacation Spe- 
cial, 1948,” I call it because it 
was the cure for all my end-of- 
the-year weariness—it was so com- 
pletely soul-satisfying and every 
moment of it was so outstandingly 
special! 

An account in one of the spring 
issues of THe INstrucTOR led me 
to choose, first of all, the Utah 
Parks. Since the southwest cor- 
ner of Utah is not far from Cali- 
fornia, I decided to go on to the 
Coast and visit Riverside, Los 
Angeles, Yosemite, and San Fran- 
cisco, On the way home a few 
days at Yellowstone Park, a stop- 
over at Salt Lake City, and a ride 
through the Royal Gorge to Colo- 
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rado Springs. with its Garden of 
the Gods and Pike's Peak 
musts, 


were 
‘Travel advertising, par- 
ticularly of the Royal Gorge route 
of the Rio Grande 
Western, influenced my decision. 
I first visited 
parks, Zion, Grand Canyon 
North Rim), and Bryce Canyon 
and also saw Cedar Breaks Na- 
tional Monument. ‘The Union 
Pacific, which provides the motor- 
coach this 
area, meets its obligations royally. 


Denver and 


three national 


and hotel service in 


It is heart-warming to be “sung 
in” and “sung out” of one’s hotel 
by the talented “savages” who 
serve the “dudes” so cheerfully 
and Each evening, too, 
these “savages” arrange some en- 
tertainment for the guests, 


well. 


How 
good the meals taste after morn- 
ing and afternoon rides through 
miles of breath-taking scenery! 
At each park a ranger gives 
excellent lectures with color slides 
on fauna, flora, and rock forma- 
tions. Nature-walks, rides into the 
canyons, and other worth-while 
activities are offered by the un- 
seen host, Uncle Sam. 
Zion is awesome. In this Val- 
halla rise titanic mountain monu- 
ments like statues of the gods, 
with the Great White Throne 
dominating all. At their feet lie 
deep-cut, (Continued on page 73) 


Exploring Florida 


HAD seen the Taj Mahal at 

Agra, India, but had never 
seen the Bok Singing Tower at 
Lake Wales, often called the 
American Taj. I had visited the 
gardens of Versailles but not Flor- 
ida’s Cypress Gardens. I had 
traveled to some of the world’s 
most beautiful lakes but I had 
never been to Lake Okeechobee, 
and Okeechobee was right at my 
back door! Years ago I had made 
a long journey to see the western 
cattle country, but I was unfamil- 
iar with Florida’s cattle country. 
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First column, from top: Wall of 
windows, Bryce Canyon Park, Utah; 
Nantucket house with “walk” ; Grand 
Lake, Rocky Mountain Park, Colo- 
rado. Left: Bok Tower, Florida. 


Sources of photos as listed: Union Pacific R.R.; 
Mrs. Jeannette Z. Durr; State of Colorado Ad- 
vertising and Publicity Comm, (D. L. Hopwood 
photo); Mrs, Ruth Burnett. 


People of other races have fas- 
cinated me. I have stopped my 
Chinese and Japanese rikshas to 
talk with the coolies who pulled 
them. I have sought out dark- 
skinned islanders at Hilo, Manila, 
and Nassau at native feasts and 
dances so more of 


as to learn 


them. But I had never set foot 
on the reservation of the fast- 
disappearing Seminole Indians, 


not three hundred miles from my 
home! 
It took Patrick, my eight-year- 
old, to startle me into action. 
“Mother, all the Northern chil- 
dren who come to Florida have 





been to the Singing ‘Tower and 
they have all seen the Seminoles 
and the Everglades, and I was 
born in Florida and I haven't 
seen a thing!” 

“We'll take a trip,” I an- 
nounced, 

“Just us?” 

It did seem a little foolhardy, 
but schoolmarms are not 
souls, 

“We can take Betsy,” I said 
lightly. Betsy is the black-and- 
white terrier. 

“Dogs can’t stay in hotels,” he 
reminded me. 

“Then we'll stay in cabins.” 

So we filled up the gas tank, 
checked the (Continued on page 73) 


timid 


“Seeing and Learning” in Colorado 


OMBINING a Vacation trip 
C with summer school is a 
doubly profitable experience, and 
it gives the added satisfaction of 
“more for your money.” 

A seasoned schoolteacher finds 
pleasure in browsing in a cool, 
open-stack library, in meeting 
congenial fellow teachers from 
every section of the country, in 
attending concerts and lectures, 
and in square dancing on tennis 
courts with other seekers after 
knowledge and recreation. But 
to do all that in a real vacation 
country like Colorado is to be re- 
born. 

I could always find eager pas- 
sengers if, at dinner, I suggested 
driving twenty miles nearer the 
mountains to see the sunset. ‘The 
gorgeous sunsets at Loveland were 
pictures long to be remembered. 
Usually the glowing sky was fired 
with brilliant colors which merged 
with the mauve and violet shades 
that veiled the ranges. And, as if 
one magnificent picture was not 
enough, the splendid scene was all 
reflected in the lake. Slowly we 
watched the glow fade out, and 
all the landscape—clouds and 
peaks alike-—-become a shadowy 
gray. Then, with the sunset splen- 


dor gone, we must return to 


Greeley’s city lights and con some 
philosophy and education. 

Not all learning comes from 
books; he would be poor indeed 
whose learning was so _ limited. 
But regardless of the source of our 
knowledge, most of us are decid- 
edly provincial-minded. In South 
Dakota we see fields of corn and 
wheat and oats and barley, and to 
us the planting, hopeful watching 
to maturity, and harvesting of 
those crops constitutes agriculture, 
and we as teachers talk to our 
pupils about agriculture in those 
terms. Irrigation is entirely un- 
familiar to us, except that we 
know the government wheels have 
lately started turning to create the 
great Missouri River Development 
in our state. There is much for a 
South Dakotan te learn in Colo- 
rado about agriculture of another 
ee 

Also as a vacation area, Colo- 
rado offers much for a South Da- 
kotan to learn, as well as much for 
him to enjoy. Rocky Mountain 
National Park has scenic beau- 
ties that anyone can see—forests, 
mountain peaks with patches of 
snow, tumbling mountain streams, 


and placid (Continued on page 74) 
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Port of Whalers 


KNOW I| bought a boat ticket 
| for Nantucket, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. 


destination. But now, as 


I know I set out for that 
1 sail 
toward home, I feel as if 1 had 
been in another world. 

On quaint cobbled streets | 
have seen drivers whose license 
plates stood for rushing, horn- 
blowing states wait patiently for 
other drivers, bicyclists, and pe- 
destrians to have their chance to 
pass and then, marvel of marvels, 
I have heard them say “Thank 
you” when their own opportunity 
came. 

‘The proprietor of a hotel whose 
rates were too high for me made 
call after call till he 
place which matched my pocket- 


located a 


book, and on meeting me next 
day he remembered me and asked 
if I was comfortable. 

Established in a 200-year-old 
house, | mounted my bicycle and 
off I went to make the acquaint- 
ance of the town of Nantucket. 





1 was charmed by the rose- 
covered houses, the hedges, the 
flower gardens, the winding lanes, 
the play of sunlight on silvery 
shingles. ‘The doorways alone, as 
many a writer has shown, offer 


plenty of material for study... . . 


Haunts of a Song 


TATE and national shrines are 
S well worth while if only to 
preserve a flavor of yesterday. 
They all but make history come 
alive. ““My Old Kentucky Home” 
is no exception. Located just out- 
side of historic Bardstown is the 
home where Stephen C. Foster 
was visiting when he wrote one of 
‘The house 
now bears the name of that song. 

Visiting this home takes one 
back to a period which will al- 
ways be memorable in American 
history. Nothing is missing which 
would help one to visualize the 
life of a Kentucky colonel and his 
household. 


his best-loved songs. 


In front of the recon- 





GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN SCENES THAT HAVE 


BROUGHT INSPIRATION 


AND REFRESHMENT 


TO TEACHERS ON VACATION—DESCRIBED BY 
THEM IN THE INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 


| pedaled my way to beaches 
the Jetties, Surf Side, Beach- 
South Beach. Miles and 
miles. Breakers, if you like break- 
ers; quiet water, if you prefer that. 
All very free and friendly, clean 


side, 


and sale. (Continued on page 76) 


Writer and a Poet 


structed slave cabin sits an old 
gray-haired darky strumming on 
his banjo and singing “The sun 
shines bright in the old Kentucky 
home.” 

In journeying homeward from 
Chicago, we planned to travel by 
way of Greenfield, Indiana, in 
order to visit the birthplace of 
James Whitcomb Riley. We spent 
a night at the James Whitcomb 
Riley Hotel. On the dining-room 
walls hang large illustrations of 
Riley’s poems. ‘The water glasses 
carry his name and picture in red. 

On the courthouse grounds at 
Greenfield stands a statue of the 
poet, erected by penny contribu- 
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tions from the school children of 


America. ‘The Riley house has 


been restored and is open daily 


to visitors. Continued on page /4 


Above: An Ozark basket weaver. 
Below (from left), upper row: 
Riley's Indiana birthplace; Navaho 
Indians weaving in New Mexico; 
Royal Gorge, Colorado, Lower 
row: Cheoah Lake, North Caro. 
lina; Wilshire Boulevard, Los An- 
geles; St. Francis Chapel, Mission 
Inn, Riverside, California. 


Sources of photos as listed: Missouri Re- 
sources Division (Massie photo} Indiana 
State Dept. of Commerce & Public Rela- 
tions; New Mexico State Tourist Bureau; 
Denver, Rio Grande & Western R.R.; Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; All-Yvar Club of 
Southern California (2). 











Maine Tonie 


He most wonderful tonic in 
T the world—the sunshine, salt 
sea air, and pine fragrance of the 
Maine coast! Let me prescribe 


for you mornings of roaming 
over the rocks, peering into tide 
pools, and discovering sea urchins, 
little pink crabs, limpets, snails, 
and seaweed in endless variety. 
The ocean sparkles, waves crash, 
and sea gulls ride the winds. By 
noon you'll have a famous appe- 
tite and can eat your fill of broiled 
mackerel, fresh peas, corn on the 
cob, baked potatoes, and apple 
pic. (They know how to cook 
those things in Maine!) 

In the afternoons, walk softly 
through the woods over mounds 
of sphagnum moss. Listen to 
the thrushes and the chickadees, 
and look fer mushrooms, Indian 
pipes, bunchberries, and ferns. If 
your eyes are sharp, you may see 
and if 


they're very sharp, you may even 


a rabbit or a woodchuck, 


see fairies! 

Be sure to board a motorboat 
fine morning and go to 
Outer Heron or the White Islands 
We an- 


chored offshore and rowed in to 


some 
for an all-day picnic. 


the rocks in a tender, because the 
islands are uninhabited and there 


Above from left: House at Bardstown, 
Kentucky, where Stephen C. Foster wrote 
“My Old Kentucky Home”; Pemaquid 
Light, Maine; Large copy of a Hopi 
katchina doll at entrance to Indian Vil- 
lage, Chicago Railroad Fair. Left: One 
of the Three Patriarchs, Zion Park, Utah. 
Sources of photos as listed 


Kentucky State Dept. of Conservation; Maine 
Santa Fe Ry 


Division of Publicity, 
Devel 
RR. 


opment Comm.; .t Union Pacific 


are no convenient landing plac- 
es... .. Lhe children and the 
hardier souls among us found a 
the 
cliffs and went in swimming. ‘The 


quict, shallow spot among 
less active roamed the island or 


basked in We cooked 


hamburgers over a driftwood fire, 


the sun. 


and drank milk and coffee trans- 
Most of 


the children settled for sea-cooled 


ported in thermos jugs. 

bottles of pop. It seemed once as 

if we'd brought too much food, 

but that was disproved on the 
| 


trip home. Continued on page 74) 


Southwestern Sunshine 
and Color 

ENSIONS of 

T world — fell 

watched the horizon the 

wide ‘Texas plains. ‘These were 


the Llanos Estacados or “Staked 
Plains” 


the workaday 
away as we 


over 


where Coronado and his 


men traveled endless miles in 
1541. 

‘Today oil, grain, and livestock 
have made the country rich, but 


Men 


fight over the underground wa- 


water is still a problem. 


ter. Stockmen with shallow wells 
that their are 
drained by wells dug for irriga- 


complain wells 


tion by their neighbors. 
New 


Mexico, the rich blue-green of 


Farther on, in semiarid 
irrigated alfalfa emphasized the 
barrenness of the adjacent desert. 

At Carlsbad Caverns a concrete 
drive and a cluster of stone build- 
ings on a hilltop give no hint of 
the marvels underground. As one 
enters the (Continued on page 75) 


Ozark Hill Country 


FTER we left Springfield, Mis- 
A sourl, gateway to the Ozarks, 
our curving highway brought us 
to wooded hills and valleys of sur- 
passing beauty where climbing 
red and pink roses covered road- 
side fences. Along the highway 
were little stores displaying gaily 
colored pottery of native clay. 

From other store porches and 
baskets 


fiber. 


stands beautiful 


oak 


Farther on we made the ac quaint- 


hung 
woven from sturdy 
ance of a man selling artistic 
He had come to 
the hills for his health, and had 


developed fine skill in dyeing and 


handmade rugs. 


Weaving to support himself and 
his family. 

At one stand we chose a few 
baskets to take with us, and or- 
dered others mailed to our homes. 
I also purchased some bowls and 
vases for my schoolroom. 
that 
making and the weaving of bas- 
kets 
“home” 


It was evident pottery 
lucrative 


All the peo- 


ple with whom we came in con- 


and rugs were 


industries, 


tact had a soft, southern accent 
and gracious manners. 

When we reached the heart of 
the Ozarks we made our head- 
quarters for two days at Lake 
Accustomed to the 
large and numerous lakes of Min- 


‘Taneycomo. 


nesota, we were at first disap- 
pointed, but as we explored the 
lake’s many arms, we found it in- 
deed beautiful. 

The owners of our cabin court 
had an attractive coffee shop with 
booths and tables made from na- 
tive cedar. Here we ate several 


meals; others we prepared for 
ourselves at our cabin, which was 
equipped for cooking. In Branson 
we bought and 


‘Tomatoes 


local tomatoes 
melons of fine flavor. 
are one of the principal farm 


crops in the hills. 


On our second day we took a 
circle drive of about forty miles 
through The Shepherd of the 
Hills country. 

At Jimmy cabin the 
keeper was drawing water from 


Lane's 
an old wooden-framed windlass 
pump. Indoors, we saw relics col- 
lected from the early cabins in the 


hills. 


(Continued on page 74) 


The Great Smokies 


, ‘ire Great Smokies! What a 
picture that name _ brings 
back! 


Smokies we got from the top of 


Our first glimpse of the 


Pinnacle Mountain above Cum- 
berland Gap, at the point where 
Kentucky, Virginia, and ‘Tennes- 
see meet. Daniel Boone passed 
through the gap in 1775, pioneer- 
ing the Wilderness Road to the 
West. 


there in his memory. 


A bronze marker stands 

We decided to stay overnight 
in the ‘Vennessee foothills of the 
Smokies, 
first and last a tourist town, con- 


at Gatlinburg. ‘This is 
sisting of one long street in a nar- 
row valley through which rushes 
the Little Pigeon River. It is lined 
with cabins built of 
stone, brick, and logs. The hotels 
The eve- 
ning we were in Gatlinburg, we 


attractive 
also looked inviting. 


heard an open-air concert of 
mountain music. 

Our day for crossing the moun- 
tains was considered marvelous! 
clear for the Smokies district, and 
we greatly enjoyed our climb up 
to Newfound Gap--from 1,292 to 
5.047 feet. Nowhere is the grade 
more than sever and a half per 
cent, and it is a parklike drive all 
the way. 

We went through tunnels and 
across a loop-over, and wound 
around hills for some fourteen 
miles, getting beautiful glimpses 
all the way, (Continued on page 76, 





For Announcement of the 1949 Instructor Travel Contest, See Page 75 
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4 Family Night home. There is always a houseful Ed and the boys can be heard off MOTHER—I was going to tell Dad 
(Continued from page 47 of youngsters here, It’s the kind of stage.) a4 and Mr. Birdsell they could have 
home we want. All of us are a MOTITIER—Well, we finished our this room now. How long will it 
ED (pleased)—Thank you. [I’m part of it. meeting. How did you girls get take you? 
glad to know you. Gee, you're FATHER (soberly)—That’s true, along with yours? ED—Just a couple of minutes. 
Dad’s boss, aren’t you? and I’m proud of it. Mr. Birdsell BETTY—Fine, Mrs. Borden. There isn’t room in the kitchen to 
MR. BIRDSELL—In a way, I sup- may get the wrong idea, but we ALICE—I think I should go home. really practice, 
pose. Your dad is in charge of all can’t help that. It’s almost nine. MOTHER—IJ guess a couple of min- 
buying at our plant here. I travel — BETrY—I have some studying to utes more won’t matter. 
from one plant to another check- iis as do, so I'll have to go, too. ED—Come on. fellows. 
ing on each one. As the curtain opens, Mary, ED (coming to the door)—Mom, (Frank, Joe, Melvin, and Jerry 
Ep—I’ll bet you don’t have to do Betty, and Alice are grouped to- we have our stunt worked out. enter.) , 
much checking on Dad. vether at center. Mother is just May we practice it in this room ALICE—We’d like to watch. 
MR. BIRDSELL (smiling)—That’s closing the front door. Voices of just once? (Continued on page 68) 
; right. Your dad’s department. is - 
always in good order. 
ED—Would you like to see my 





model planes, Mr. Birdsell? 
MR. BIRDSELL—I would enjoy sec- 
ing them. Will you excuse us? 





a FATHER (uncertainly)—Why, yes | 
S of course. 
e Mr. Birdsell follox s Kd out. 


Father picks up the paper. 
/ 
MOTHER (enters)- Why, where is 








¥ Mr. Birdsell? 
n FATHER—He went with Ed_ to 
s look at the model planes. Pm sorry |g 
- I couldn’t let you know that he was | 
" coming home to dinner with me. I 
think he arranged to take you by 
: surprise On purpose just to see how 
you would react. If this evening 
gocs off well, I may be the new | 
Assistant Chief Purchasing Agent. 
a MOTHER John, we're so proud 
. of you. Doesn’t it sccm. strange | 
‘ that he would want to visit your | 
c home before promoting you? 
f FATHER— No, he’s a crank on 
- family life. He maintains that a 
. man who doesn’t live in a happy 
home either doesn’t do good work 
2 now, or won't for long. We'll pass 
d the test, though. ‘That is, if Ed 
‘e doesn’t make a bad impression. 
¢ Mr. Birdsell’s ideas about a quict 
5 home life are old-fashioned. 
MOTHER (alarmed)—Oh, dear, 
we'll spoil your chances Pm afraid. 
t | Tonieht " al uiiind “Sheen oon New York Central takes you through the 
¢ three committee meetings being eo 
s held here. beautiful Berkshires to New England’s “hub” as 
. FATHER (much excited Phree iste | 
What has this place become? Con- | Come At Any Season in thea re alle Iw Ohig jf 
vention Hall? Call them off, year comfort of New York Central ’ 4 Hp | T 
" MoTHER—TI can’t. It’s too late. trains. Fish New England’s famous ol ‘ j 
d FATHER—I suppose that’s true. trout streams in spring. Toast your- FREE | / oy 
f MOTHER Perhaps we can work | self tanonsumme rbeaches...orcool . / —* ] 
. out a plan. | You and Mr. Birdsell off among the Northeast’s highest NEW ENGLAND / , 
- might stay in the dining room for | peaks. Hunt or hike through forests BOOKLET 
a while and spread your work out ail hag? ore Rg 
, on the table. Ed and the boys can | ablaze with fall color. Or in winter or “Vacation Guide’ 





to other all-year vacation 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
spots you can visit via New York Central. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


f meet in the kitchen. Mary and the ski where the snow is dry and fast 
on a thousand mountain slopes. 


girls will want this room because isenize Walle, the Bienes Ratios, them delice: 


they are going to rehearse a skit. dacks, Canada, New York City and the 




















| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 
So Iny Committee can use the sew- | en Fill Your Snapshot Album with S Westen Wonderlands. Send coupon to 

ing room upstairs. New England history and beauty. | New ay ( oma —. 4 ~ oo 
d FATHER—Why did this have to | The steeple where Paul Revere saw , a a eo 
p happen tonight? the signal lantern. Sea-swept rocks I Please send me booklet — 
) MOTHER—At least, Mr. sirdsell that inspired famous poets. Quaint 
€ will get an honest picture of our fishing ports . .. covered bridges } NAME 
r . ivy-mantled colleges . . . rugged | 
| peaks and elm-shaded villages that | appexes. = 
each year tempt thousands of artists | | 

j to set up their easels. | one a | 
, | ) _ ! 
| New York Central's Great New England Fleet is led by such Dieseliners l | 
, ~ ‘ as the all-private-room New England States . . . the famous Southwestern [ STATE | 
hu er Fie Limited, with streamlined coaches and sleeping cars... and the luxury- I | 
/ un-packed vacation: coach Paul Revere. ‘ | | 








For the time of your life whether you love action or 
lecfing come to this ranch in the Rockies...40 
ine horses lake and river fishing... weekly rodeo 











~ --Scenic trips.. -chuckwagon dinners...square danc- 
ing. -Campfire parties... superb meals. American 
plan — $65 & $75 weekly includes everything. qr @lil ra 
Family rates, too. Write for folder, reservations. 
SPORTSLAND VALLEY RANCH 
Winter Park, Colo. Phone Fraser 2303 The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
- 
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1 SEE SECURITY 
IN THE PALM 
OF YOUR HAND... 
YOU'RE CARRYING 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





e Safe, spendable everywhere you 
travel — at home or abroad 


@ Good until used 


If lost or stolen, uncountersigned, 
you get a prompt refund 


Provide instant identification 
Cost only 75¢ per $100 
@ Buy them at your bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 





BACKED BY 


THE NATIONAL CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


Kivst cn World Wide Ba nke ny 


Meowber Federa! Deposit loeur ance Corporation 
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Adventure at Mossy Creek 
Glen 


(Continued from page 27) 


tried to be tactful. “It’s your glass- 
es, kid,” he told Herbert. Well, 
maybe glasses did make him look 
like a beetle—but it wasn’t much 
fun to be told so. Herbert, who 
had been Herb before, was more 
often Bertie after that; and he was 
sure everyone was thinking “Beetle” 
when they said it. 

Miss ‘Thurston addressed the sev- 
enth grade again on the day before 
the picnic. “Children,” she said, in 
her most serious manner, “you must 
promise to stay together as a group. 
The rains have made the hillsides 
dangerous. Rocks and stones may 
be dislodged casily. ‘The pool is 
safe—there is a lifeguard on duty 
and the park caretaker says we may 
go as far as the first danger sign. 
The footbridge has been con- 
demned, but the footbridge is be- 
yond the sign. ‘There will be plenty 
of room for us around the swim- 
ming pool and in the picnic area. 
There is even a nice bluff to climb. 
But remember—the stream above 
the danger sign is deep, and the 
bridge is old and unsafe. I must 
have your promise to obcy the 
rules. Are you willing to stay in 
the picnic area?” 

Why, of course they were! “Then 
I won’t worry. A promise is a 
promise,” said Miss ‘Thurston. 

After school, Roger jeered, “A 
promise is a promise,” pretending 
to imitate the teacher in a voice 
which resembled her reasonable 
tones not at all. “But I didn’t 
promise anything.” 

Some of the boys glared at 
Roger; more than one wished that 
he would be reported, but a few 
thought that maybe Roger was 
quite right in having a mind of his 
own. If you made no promise, you 
could do just as you liked. It was 
all pretty confusing. 

‘The day of the picnic dawned 
clear and sunny. ‘The seventh- 
graders, scrambling into the bus 
with baskets and bathing suits, sang 
and made merry. In no time at all 
they were at Mossy Creck Park. 
Those who had been there before 
were eager to show its wonders to 
those who were there for the first 
time. Here was a wide grassy 
area surrounded by big trees. Mys- 
terious paths led away—to the shel- 
ter with its enormous fireplace 
where parties went when it rained, 
to the top of the bluff, to the swings 
beyond—and to the pool! ‘That was 
where everyone headed right away. 
The pool was lovely indeed—cool 
and green, and shallow at one end, 
so that nonswimmers could splash 
away in perfect safety. 

Some of the children had 
brought bathing suits, though not 
many of them could swim much. 
Roger had learned to swim in a 
city pool, and he was quite an ex- 
pert. But after he’d ducked sev- 
eral of the boys, who had gathered 
around to watch him swim under 
water, everyone let him alone. 

At last it was time to come out 
and think about FOOD. In fact, 
they did more than think about 
food. They cooked hot dogs and 
hamburgers and undid the pack- 
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ages that they had brought--salads 
and sandwiches, cake and fruit— 
everything was perfect. Such a 
lot of it! They were glad finally 
to tidy up the tables, pack up the 
surplus, and get some exercise. 

Miss Thurston said, “We can 
walk up the stream and across to 
the swings. Remember, no one may 
go beyond the big elm. ‘The glen 
above is posted—you can see the 
first sign there. Do you promise?” 

Of course they were willing to 
promise. It was pleasant walking 
along the winding path that fol- 
lowed the stream. ‘The water was 
high. As the gorge narrowed, they 
were glad of the handrail between 
them and the stream. 

When they came to the big elim, 
Miss ‘Thurston said, “We can go 
back the same way, or up over the 
bluff. ‘The swings are on the other 
side of the picnic grounds.” Sev- 
cral knew the way, and the party 
divided, 

John and Roger found them- 
selves at the end of the group. 

“Let’s explore,” said Roger. 

“Pm not going across the creck,” 
stated John. 

“Pm not crossing the footbridge. 
We can go across on the stones.” 
“You don’t know that creck.” 

Roger laughed, and descended 
the bank. 

John had walked across the 
creek on the stones himself when 
the water was low. Now the stones 
were almost covered. Roger was 
paying no attention to John. He 
was making out all right. Until 

“Oooooh!” said Roger. He'd 
jumped from the last steppingstone 
to the bank—and evidently it was 
farther than he thought. At any 
rate, there he lay, clutching the 
bank, dragging himself free of the 
rushing water, and trying in a pre- 
carious spot to hold himself in a 
sitting position. ‘he face he turned 
toward his friend was white. He 
tried to grin. “T'wisted my foot,” 
he said. His voice sounded queer. 

“How are you going to get 
back?” asked John. 

“Pll be all right in a minute,” 
said Roger. He didn’t seem at all 
anxious to start, however. The 
bank he was half-sitting on sloped 
abruptly. He pulled himself up, 
holding to a sapling—and sat down 
fast with an expression of pain on 
his face. 

“Hold tight,” shouted John. 
“Don’t slide into the water.” He 
shouted, “Help!” with all his might. 
Presently, who should come up, 
red from running, but Herbert. 

“I missed you, and turned back,” 
he said. “Then I heard you call. 
What’s the matter—Oh! Say, we’ve 
got to get him back.” Herbert's 
eyes behind the beetle spectacles 
were quite calm. “The footbridge 
would hold me. I'll go across and 
keep him from tumbling in until 
you can get help. Hurry, now.” 

The water beneath the foot- 
bridge swirled dark and angry. 
Herbert ran lightly across and then 
cautiously crept along the sloping 
bank on the other side back to 
Roger. He wedged himself against 
the bank and held on to Roger with 
all the strength of his skinny arms. 
He wondered how long he could 
hold on, 


Help finally did come—John, 
the lifeguard and the caretaker, 
and Miss Thurston, white-faced 
and frightened. The lifeguard car. 
ried Roger back across the stream, 
carefully on those precarious stones, 
and Herbert, who suddenly felt 
oddly tired, was glad to be helped 
back too, 

“You’re a good kid,” the life. 
guard said. “What’s your name?” 
He shook hands with Herbert and 
patted him on the back. Herbert 
didn’t understand why the life. 
guard and the caretaker were 0 
nice to him, or why Miss Thurston 
hugged him. 

When the rescue party got back 
to the picnic area, the kids cheered, 
Herbert discovered they were cheer- 
ing him, and he didn’t understand 
that, cither. He still didn’t have 
any muscle, he still was no athlete, 
he still wore those hateful glasses 
that made him look like a 

“Good old Beetle!” said John af- 
fectionately. “Mind if I sit besid 
you on the way home? I don’t get 
to ride with a hero every day!” 


A Circus Merry-Go-Round 
(Continued from page 31) 


animals but any number could be 
drawn, (See drawing on page 31. 
Cut out. Color the animals and 
draw in their features on both 
sides, Fold the animals and tabs 
up so they seem to be standing on 
the edge of the circle. 

Find the center of the circle and 
make a small hole there. Slip it 
over the pencil and push it down 
so it rests on the spool, 

Fasten the canopy to the pencil 
by sticking a pin through the cen- 
ter and into the pencil eraser. Nar- 
row strips of paper are attached to 
the tabs and to the creases of the 
canopy. If colored yellow, they 
will resemble the brass poles around 
a real merry-go-round. 

On a fold of paper, draw the 
banner shown on page 31. Colo 
it, and paste it together around the 
pin. 


The Sociogram in Action 


(Continued from page 29) 


‘The pupils wholeheartedly agreed. 
Reassured, Clarence finally faced 
his fear, was able to overcome it 
and began to make friends among 
his schoolmates. 

Some children, however, may 
have an emotional problem that 
cannot be handled adequately i 
school. For instance, a child may 
feel insecure because of some home 
condition which requires the atten- 
tion of a social agency. ‘The teach- 
er then should get in touch with 
the proper agency, and work along 
with it in solving the problem—the 
agency strengthening the home; 
the teacher, her pupil. 

Sometimes a teacher may poll! 
out to an older child the reason fo! 
his isolation. After understanding 
the reason for it, he may then pro 
ceed to try to remedy his defects o 
personality or the bad habits which 
cause his unpopularity. Sometimes 
too, it may be wise for the teacher 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Gordy’s Mountain 
(Continued from page 27) 


for he was at the edge of a steep 
cliff. It was so foggy now that he 
couldn’t see how far it was below, 
but he knew there was a_ place 
where the meadow dropped right 
off into a glacier. The ranger had 
told them how dangerous the gla- 
ciers were, and that even mountain 
climbers who went clear to the top 
feared them. Gordy thought he 
must be careful. 

He walked away from the cliff’s 


edge. He thought of calling, and 
tried it once. “Mother!” he called. 
“Aunty!” ‘The lonely echo of his 


own voice was the only answer. 

“[’m not lost,” Gordy said to 
himself. ‘“You’re lost when you 
don’t know where you are. I know 
where I am. [’m right on my 
mountain.” 

What would be the best thing to 
do? One thing was certain. He 
must go downhill. Even if you can 
sce but a step or two ahead, you 
can tell which is downhill. And 
the great wide road where the bus 
had come up circled clear around 
this side of the mountain, so if he 
kept going down, Gordy knew he 
would be sure to come to the road. 

So Gordy walked, carefully pick- 
ing his way step by step, always 
downward. Sometimes he crossed 
wide fields. Sometimes he had to 
drop down over a little ledge of 
rock, And then suddenly he came 
to a path. Now of course he 
would get to the road. All the 
paths went to the road. 

He could walk a little faster. It 
was strange, like being alone in a 
tiny silent room with four walls of 
thick white mist, and the little 
room moved along with you while 
you walked. 

All at once he heard another 
sound beside his own footsteps 
a shuffling noise. Something was 
coming toward him along the path. 
Gordy — stopped. ‘The | shuffling 
stopped, but not before a big furry 
head thrust itself through one of 
the white walls of fog. It was the 
bear—Gordy’s bear. 

“He’s a wild bear,” thought 
Gordy. “I wonder whether he’s 
afraid. He might be afraid of be- 
ing lost.” 

Then he remembered it was the 
bear’s mountain, too, and the bear 
knew where he was, so it wasn’t 
likely he was afraid. Gordy stepped 
off from the path, out of the bear’s 
way. ‘The bear looked at him and 
then shuffled on past. 

Gordy went on and on. All of 
a sudden the path grew wider, and 
then was very stecp. “It must be 
all right,” Gordy told himself, “or 
there wouldn’t be a path.” 

He went carefully down, and 
then he saw something else—some- 
thing huge and dark and square, 
It was the bus parked right on the 
road. No one was inside, but the 
door was open, so Gordy went in 
und sat down. 

He sat there a long time because 
he couldn’t think of anything bet- 
ter todo. He almost went to sleep, 
and then all at once there was a lot 
ol noise, Many people were talk- 
ing and shouting and crying all at 
once, He heard his name. 


“I’m in here,” he called. 

“He’s here!” a dozen voices ex- 
claimed. His mother came running. 

“Oh, Gordy, Gordy!” she cried. 
“We thought you were lost!” 

“T wasn’t,” he answered. 
right here on my mountain.” 

Afterward, as they were riding 
back, the fog cleared, and through 
an opening in the forest they could 
see the mountain’s great white cone 
glistening in the sunlight. Gordy 
thought he would always remem- 
ber his mountain, and how it felt 
to be alone on it. 


“TI was 


Experiences with 
Free Design 


(Continued from page 35) 


part of the flowered panels. If the 
school doesn’t have large colored 
paper, smaller pieces may be pasted 
together. Overlapping parts don’t 
show after the design is painted. 

The papers should be of as many 
colors as the school budget will al- 
low. ‘There should be bottles of 
paint of many colors. ‘The more 
colors there are to choose from the 
better children like to design. 

The teacher needs to test the 
paint carefully before the art lesson 
by stirring it and trying it on paper 
to sce that it runs smoothly. If it 
is too sticky, it will not work prop- 
erly. If it is too thin, the results 
will not show on colored paper. It 
should be like cream in thickness. 

‘The children used large brushes 
for several reasons. ‘Their move- 
ments are freer when they work 
with large brushes on big paper. 
There is less tendency to get put- 
tery over tiny lines and designs, so 
the work goes more quickly. 

We used these designs in many 
ways. We held a design exhibit. 
One section showed these long bor- 
ders. When the exhibit was over 
and the designs were taken down, 
some children wanted to take theirs 
home immediately. Some were will- 
ing to leave theirs at school. 

Afterwards, whenever we put up 
pictures on the bulletin board in 
our room and felt that we needed 
some added color to contrast with 
the paintings being hung, we sclect- 
ed for this purpose several panels 
of the designs that had been kept 
at school. 


Wild Animals and the 
Circus 
(Continued from page 14) 


turned somersaults, climbed gym- 
set pole, and walked across gym 
set with hands. 

CLowns. ‘Iwo boys dressed up 
in funny clothes improvised their 
own routines. 

Witp-AnimaL Act. ‘Three boys 
acted as tigers and one as a trainer. 
‘The tigers wore masks, socks on 
hands and feet, and plaited paper 
tails. ‘The trainer wore jodphurs 
and a sweat shirt. ‘The tigers came 
in on all fours, roaring. ‘They sat 
on chairs on their haunches, and 
rose at trainer’s command, ‘Then 
when their name was called, they 
rolled over, played dead, and went 
down the slide on all tours. 

(Continued on page 68) 














Choose delightful dude ranchlands, 


®@ You don't have to “shop 
around” to find the right 
transportation to your ¢ hosen 
vacation land ... Greyhound 
goes there! One ticket, one 
high standard of comfort and 
service, and one of the finest 
safety records in the travel 


world will go with you all + 


the way eGay resorts of either 





THIS COUPON WILL BRING FULL-COLOR MAP ‘AMERICA CELEBRATES”’ 


Mail this coupon to “America Celebrates,” P. O. Box $21, Chicago 90, IL, for attractive 
map and folder, picturing and describing more than 100 famous festivals and special 


Choose wide, sunlit ocean beaches. 


coast, National Parks, moun- 
tain and lake playgrounds, 
great cities of every state, 
Canada and Mexico... all are 
within easy reach, by Grey- 
hound, over highways famous 
for scenic beauty. Lowest 
fares in travel enable you to 
go farther, see more, for less 
money e Talk it over with the 
Greyhound agent in your 
town...and in the meantime, 


mail the coupon below! 


events in North America, also giving important travel information 
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A 10h MORE TRAVEL , 
ER 








ON THE 


FAMOUS 


\ CRUISE: 
QUEENS 


OF THE 


ARIBBEAN 





SAIL FROM NEW ORLEANS 


where wonderful 
vacations begin 


All accommodations first class— 
airy cabins all facing the sea. 
Swimming pool, sun bathing, 
deck sports, music, and movies; 
dancing ‘neath the tropic moon; 


famous New Orleans cuisine. 












10-DAY CRUISE 
; TO 
HAVANA and HONDURAS 


200% 


(and up plus Fed. Tax) 


No passport required. 24 exciting 
days in Havana...Full-day Jungle 
Picnic and Surf Bathing in Honduras 


Sailings Weekly 


See your Travel Agent. Or write 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Co., 
Dept. I, 11 Broadway, N. Y,, 
or 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, 


or 222 Carondelet St., New Orleans. 


VcoaF fin 


SUANDARD FRUIT 


AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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Wild Animals and the 
Circus 


(Continued from page 67, 


INTEGRATIONS 


® 
— 


A. Art. 

Painted a jungle frieze. 

2. Painted a frieze of circus life. 
3. Mounted and labeled pictures. 
4. Colored and cut pennants for 
play circus. 

». Made folders for program 
6. Made miniature paper 
tents and cardboard animals. 
B. Language. 


circus 


1. Gave reports on wild animals. 
2. Made up riddles. 

3. Described favorite pictures. 

t. Composed class stories. 

C. Writing. 

1. Printed circus tickets. 

2. Lettered names of wild animals. 


}. Copied group story of trip to zoo. 
D. Arithmetic.—Counted pennants, 
animals, pictures, and so on. 

Kk. Special activities. 

|. Made trip to zoo. 

2. Went on excursion to museum. 
3. Performed in circus. 

+. Made a miniature circus tent 
from wrapping paper. Animals, 
clowns, and performers cut from a 
coloring book were mounted on 
cardboard and then colored. Circus 
wagons were made from match- 
boxes, construction paper, sucker 
sticks, and milk-bottle stoppers. 


* 


Family Night 
Continued from page 65) 


ED (grudgingly)—I suppose it 
would be all right. Frank, you get 
here. (He has Frank on his hands 
and knees, and places each boy 
similarly, forming a rectangle.) 

yore—l’ll be the sound effects for 
the engine. 

Ep—O.K. (He goes in front of 
the boys and makes motions of 
cranking an automobile engine. 
Joe makes sound of engine starting; 
stops immediately. Repeat. Next 
time Joe continues sound until Ed 
makes motions of getting in driv- 
er’s seat. Engine stops. Repeat. 
Mr. Birdsell enters followed by 
Father. Others don’t notice them. 
Ed cranks the engine again. This 
time they pantomime driving down 
the road. Frank lets out his breath 
in a gasp and collapses representing 
a flat tire.) 

MR. BIRDSELL (laughing with the 
others)—That’s fine. You might 
have the sound of the tire going 
flat more like this though. (He 
demonstrates, letting breath out in 
a long-drawn hiss.) 

yerrRy—Say, that does sound just 
like a tire going flat. 

(Boys practice making sound.) 

ED—I think we can do the stunt 
all right now. 

FRANK—Sure we can. (Boys get 
up.) We'll have to be going now. 

(All the children go out, calling 
good night as they leave.) 

JERRY (leaving last) —Thanks for 
letting us meet here, Mrs. Borden. 

MOTHER—You're always welcome 
to meet here, Jerry. (He goes out.) 
I’m sorry we had so much confu- 
sion here tonight, Mr. Birdsell. Ed 
and Mary are going upstairs now. 
It’s their bedtime. You and John 
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can finish your work in here where 
you will be more comfortable. 

MR. BIRDSELL—We have finished, 
Mrs. Borden. It didn’t take us long. 
As for confusion—I haven’t noticed 
any. When your husband told me 
there were three committee mect- 
ings going on here, I couldn’t be- 
lieve it. We weren’t bothered at all. 

MOTHER—I’m so glad! 

MR. BIRDSELL—I am going to rec- 
ommend Mr. Borden for a promo- 
tion. I have known for some time 
that he has the ability for the posi- 
tion. ‘Tonight has convinced me he 
has the kind of family that will 
never hold him back. 


Something Blue 


(Continued from page 26) 


“[ don’t have a job, but I do 
have an errand,” Mrs. Esterbrook 
said. “Will you go to the drug- 
store and get me a box of cleansing 
tissue?” 

Penny went down to the drug- 
store and was back soon with the 
box. Mrs. Esterbrook paid her ten 
cents. That was not much but it 
was all that Penny could earn. 

Mother went with her down to 
the store to see what they could 
find. ‘They looked at the kitchen 
dishes, but they were not very pret- 
ty. ‘They looked at the china dish- 
es, but they cost too much. ‘Then 
they looked at the handkerchiefs. 
‘That was what Penny decided to 
buy. But as she got out her dime, 
she changed her mind. “Pll give 
Miss Mason my silk handkerchief,” 
she declared. 

“You are very generous,” said 
her mother. “To give away what 
you want yourself is the finest pres- 
ent of all.” 

With her ten cents Penny bought 
a pretty card and a piece of pink 
ribbon to tic up her present. She 
was very proud of the handkerchief 
when she gave it to Miss Mason. 
But it made her feel a little sad 
when she had to go home without 
it. She was not at all sure it was 
such a fine thing to give away what 
you want yourself. 

In just a few days, something 
wonderful happened. Penny got a 
letter and this is what it said: 
Dear Penny, 

Have you ever heard the little 
poem about what a bride is sup- 
posed to wear? It says, 

“Something old, something new, 

Something borrowed, something 

blue.” 
The lovely silk handkerchief you 
gave me is the something blue that 
I shall wear at my wedding. 

Please come to my wedding at 
the Park Street Church on Wed- 
nesday, June 22, at four o'clock. 
And if you will look at my right- 
hand sleeve, you'll see the blue 
handkerchief tucked in the edge. 

Cordially, 
Rutu M. Mason 

Penny had never been to a wed- 
ding and she thought it was very 
exciting. Miss Mason wore a long 
white dress and she had a lace veil 
on her head. Under the edge of 
her right-hand sleeve was Penny’s 
blue silk handkerchief. 

Then Penny knew it was truly 
fine to give away what you want 


yourself. It made her happy and 
proud to see her handkerchief op 
the arm of a bride. It was better. 
much better, for it to be there than 
at home in her bureau drawer, 


Artistic Expression of 
Musical Moods 


(Continued from page 40) 


For a tie-in with our social. 
studics unit, the Westward Move. 
ment, I selected Ferde Grofe’s 
Grand Canyon Suite for another 
lesson. Here the children had 4 
fine opportunity to develop their 
skill in portraying outdoor scenes. 

We studied especially pictures of 
skies—the vivid-hued colors at sun- 
rise and sunset. We emphasized 
the study of cloud formations, sinc 
we were trying to overcome the 
habit of portraying clouds as un- 
natural puffs of cotton — stuck 
haphazardly in the sky. Also, we 
studied the colors and shadings of 
the scenery in and around the 
Grand Canyon. We emphasized 
shading the colors, instead of using 
them straight from the box. Thy 
records entitled “Sunrise” and 
“Sunset,” with their vivid expres. 
sion of the indescribable beauties 
of nature stimulated the children t 
some exceedingly colorful pictures. 

Near the end of the school year, 
we climaxed our career of “paint- 
ing music” with the delightful 
Carnival of the Animals, by Saint- 
Saéns, which gave the children an- 
other artistic experience. 

They were all delighted at th 
carnival theme, and the idea of an 
animal-operated, animal-patronized 
carnival enthralled them. Immedi- 
ately bright red-and-white circus 
tents began to take form on their 
papers, and gay pictures of an ani- 
mal carnival began to develop. 

The child who had selected the 
purple paper for the first lesson and 
painted the gloomy storm scene as 
his impression of “The Hall of th 
Mountain King,” had __ becom 
much better adjusted during th 
year. He was a much _ happier, 
more cheerful child. For his con- 
tribution to Carnival of the Ani- 
mals, he drew a gigantic Ferris 
wheel, with a group of elephant 
and chickens, so vividly described 
by the music, riding around on it. 

Another child who was quite sh) 
at the beginning of the year, and 
as a result, restrained in his crea- 
tive expression, had blossomed out 
considerably. He had one of th 
most novel ideas of the entire class 
for this lesson. Since turtles were 
described in the record, he drew 
what he called a “Turtle Marine 
Carnival,” with the entire affail 
taking place under water. Man\ 
turtles were flocking to the stand 
of another turtle, who was selling 
tickets to the carnival. 

I was both thrilled and extreme- 
ly satisfied in my “music-painting’ 
experiment, and heartily recom 
mend many lessons built around 
to every clementary teacher. 

EpitoriaL Note: The musical selec: 
tions mentioned in this article may b 
obtained on the following phonograph 
records: Peer Gynt Suite, Victor M/D! 
1100 and Columbia MX-180; Grand Can- 
yon Suite, Victor M/DM-1038 and Co 


lumbia MM-463; and Carnival of th 
Animals, Victor M-785. 
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A Happy Surprise 


(Continued from page 46) 


jack—I’m sorry you can’t go 
fishing. (Points to Messe nger, who 


enters running from the right.) 
Who is that? 

toMMyY—It looks like the King’s 
Messenger. I wonder what he 
wants. 

MESSENGER (holding scroll in his 
left hand and cupping his right 
hand about his mouth, he calls)— 
Harken! Harken to the King’s 
decree! “Whoever shall give the 
Princess Sue a happy surprise shall 
have as his reward a bag of gold.” 
Runs to opposite end of the stage 
and repeats the proclamation; then 
exits running. ) 

jack—Did you hear that? A bag 
of gold! (Starts running off stage 
at right. ) 

toMMY—Whoa there! 
you were going fishing. 

jack—No sirree! I know a clev- 
er trick that will please the Princess. 
I’m going to win that bag of gold. 
I’ll buy a pony with it. So long! 

Exits. ) 

romMy—I wish I were clever 
like Jack. We could make good use 
of that gold in our family. 

pop (enters running from the 
left, carrying a huge firecracker) 
Sorry I can’t stop, Tommy. DP’m 
going to surprise the princess and 
win the reward. Wait till she hears 
this firecracker go off. She'll be 
surprised all right. (/¢xits running.) 

roMMY (to himself )—Yes, she'll 
be surprised, but I don’t believe 
she'll like it. My little sisters don’t 
like loud noises. Oh, I wish I had 
an idea, though, like Jack and Bob. 


I thought 


DAME JENKINS (carrying basket, 
enters from left and overtakes 
Tommy)—Good morning, ‘Tommy. 

TOMMY-—Good morning, Dame 
Jenkins. Let me carry that heavy 
basket for you. 

DAME JENKINS~ Oh, thank you, 


Tommy. ‘The basket is heavy. It’s 
full of a new kind of corn. It is 

: . te 
very special. Some people say it’s 


magic. 

TOMMY—Magic corn? 

DAME JENKINS-It isn’t really 
magic, but when held over the 


flames it dances about. Its golden 
shells pop open and the corn turns 
into fluffy white balls. 


romMMyY—It must be fun to watch 
it pop. 
DAME JENKINS Yes, and it is 


ood to cat too. Just season it with 
salt and butter. You may have a 
handful to pay you for carrying the 
basket. 
TOMMY 
Jenkins. 
DAME JENKINS 
is magic corn, 


Oh, thank you, Dame 
Perhaps it really 
; With it you may 
give somcone a very happy surprise! 
TOMMY—“A happy 


. surprise!” 
That gives me an idea. 


Good-by, 


Dame Jenkins, and thank you very 
much. 


_ DAME JENKINS—Well, good-by, 
Tommy! Good luck! ( /xits.) 
TOMMY (sees Jack and Bob who 


have re-enicred from right)—Did 
you surprise Princess Sue? 
JACK (grumpily)—No! She said 
she'd seen my trick lots of times. 
BoB—She cried when the _fire- 
cracker went off.  <Aren’t girls 
queer? Oh, well! The King can 


keep the old bag of gold. Let’s go 
fishing, Jack. 

romMyY—I think J’/l try to sur- 
prise the princess. 

yack—You’d better not waste 
your time, Tommy. I guess it takes 
something pretty special to surprise 


a princess. Come on, Bob. (Jack 
and Bob exit left.) 
romMMy—Bet they don’t know 


about my magic corn. Maybe they 
would change their minds if they 
knew about that. (/xits right.) 


SCENE 3 

(King and Queen are seated on 
thrones. Princess is in her chair. 
Lords and Ladies are grouped as 
mm Scene 1.) 

PRINCESS 
S00hoo! Boohoo! 

I want. something new! 

LORDS AND LADIES 
Poor Princess Sue, 

What shall we do? 

KING patient. Im 
sure someone will bring a surprise. 

QUEEN—And a happy surprise at 
that. 

KING--Why didn’t you like the 
handkerchief trick the first boy 
showed you? 

PRINCESS—J’ve done that myself 
lots of times. It wasn’t a surprise. 

Lorps—He tried and tried, 

LADIES—But she only sighed. 

QUEEN—And you didn’t like the 
firecracker either. 1 don’t wonder 
at that. It made such a loud noise. 

PRINCESS— That frightened me. 

LADIES—Such a noisy toy! 

Lorps—Such a thoughtless boy! 

KING (as First Maid comes in 
and curtsies)—Yes, yes, what is it? 

FIRST MAID—A young lad is at the 
gates. (She steps back near door.) 

PRINCESS—Dear me! Dear me! 
QUEEN-—Who can it be? 


Please be 


) 


Lorps—Another lad! 
LADIES— This makes three! 
KING-—Show him in. At least he 


shall have a friendy welcome. 

Tommy enters with corn pop- 
per in his hand. The popper is 
lined with waxed paper and con- 
tains popped corn. He 
fore the King.) 

KING—Why are you here, young 
man? 

vroMMY-—-I have a gift which I 
believe will be a happy surprise for 
the princess. 

QUEEN—You may present your 
elt. 

TOMMY 
Princess Sue, 

This gift is for you. 

(Hands popper to Princess. She 
looks in the popper, pretending to 
see only un popped corn.) 

PRINCESS—What is it? 

toMMyY—Corn, magic corn! 

PRINCESS—Why, it looks like a 
lot of seeds to me! 

TtTOMMY-—Shake the wire basket 
the fire. ‘That will make the 
magic work. 

Princess Sue takes the corn pop- 
per to the fireplace. The Lords 
and Ladies watch with interest.) 

toMMyY—Now then. Shake the 
corn over the flames. (7'o King.) 
Will someone bring a bow] and salt 
and butter? 

(Continued on page 72) 


bows be- 


Ove! 
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New News... Great News About Your DeC 


GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


The great news from D&C this season is its new streamlined 
pricing structure. Now .. . 
you may cruise the Great Lakes and see mighty Niagara Falls . . 
great Soo Locks... . historic Mackinac Island .. . Georgian Bay .. . 
the Martyrs’ Shrine at Midland, Canada . . . Greenfield Village. 
Here’s an unforgettable vacation. You may start your D & C cruise 
at Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, Mackinac Island, Sault Sainte Marie 
or Midland, Ontario. Write for details today. Plan your cruise now. 


This New DéC Idea 
SAVES YOU MONEY! 


Instead of including the price of 3 elaborate meals a 
day in the cruise price... D& C gives you cruises at 
NEW LOW PRICES! You may buy your meals when 


and where you wish. . . at the 50 
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snack bar aboard ... in the 
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in a most sensible and economical way 
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ship’s dining room... or 
ashore. Now, for instance, you 
can have a glorious 3-day cruise 
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‘DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 
1208'Griswold Bidg., Detroit 26, Michigan 


Plecisé send me your 1949 Cruise Folder 
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F ascinating 
Cruises 


THROUGH 


ANADA’S 


INLAND 
WATERS 





ACH mile becomes a breathless 


memory as you cruise down 
the picturesque St. 
River, up the romantic Saguenay 
or through the fabulous Great 
Lakes. Enjoy the charm of French 
Canada and her resorts—the gran- 
deur of the mountain scenery— 
the gay, carefree life aboard ship. 
Choice of a variety of independent 
or all-expense cruises, lasting from 
three to eight or nine days. 


Lawrence 


NIAGARA to tHe SAGUENAY 

From the famous Falls up the St. 
Lawrence to the mysterious Sag- 
uenay. See Toronto, the Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Murray 
Bay and Tadoussac, Travel all or 
any part of this majestic route. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES 

Between Detroit and Duluth, 
across Lakes Huron and Superior 
on the luxurious S. S. “Noronic.” 
See Sarnia, the “Soo,” Port Arthur. 
Deck sports and entertainment 
are popular features. 


For further information see your 
travel agent, R.R. ticket agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in principal cities. 
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Do You Write the Compo- 
sitions You Assign? 
(Continued from page 19) 


the special words and expressions 
they will need to be familiar with 
for this particular composition. 
Furthermore, she will realize how 
much time and skill and knowledge 
are necessary for the writing of even 
a six-sentence, fourth-grade com- 
position, 

Try it for yourself. For your first 
copy, you wrote with a_ pencil, 
didn’t you? Then let your children 
begin that way. 

You crossed out the first title 
that you put down and tried an- 
other, didn’t you? In fact, as your 
own writing proceeded, didn’t you 
find yourself crossing out and 
changing words frequently? Let 
your pupils do that as they write. 
Not only let them, encourage them. 

Did you have to refer to the dic- 
tionary? Good! Be sure your pu- 
pils have that habit, or, if they do 
not want to interrupt their train of 
thought, let them ask you about 
spelling, or a better word for a 
particular spot. 

Did you find it hard to condense 
your subject into a short composi- 
tion? After all of this, were you 
dissatisfied with what you had writ- 
ten and did you decide to throw it 
aside, make an outline, and start 
over again? ‘Then give your pupils 
that privilege, too, 

And now are you ready to copy? 
Can you make your finished paper 
according to the standards you in- 
sist upon from your classes? Do 
you watch that right-hand margin; 
do you practice good penmanship? 

Have you finished? Look at the 
clock. What has been your speed? 
And remember, it will take your 
pupils much longer than it has you. 

Now, at last, you are ready to 
make your lesson plan for the com- 
position writing. Are these the 
preparations you have been making 
for your class or have you been put- 
ting the cart before the horse? 


The Little Boy Who Didn’t 
Like Milk 
(Continued from page 45) 


CONDENSED MILK 
added to me. 

EVAPORATED MILK-—I 
sugar added to me. 

EVAPORATED MILK 
DENSED MILK (in unison) 
the way you tell us apart. 

BUTTER (entering)—Danny, I’m 
sure you like me. 

DANNY—Oh, yes, I always put 
lots of butter on my bread, but I 
didn’t know you had anything to 
do with milk. 

BUTTER—Without milk it would 
be impossible to have me. 

BUTTERMILK (entering) —Without 
milk or butter you wouldn’t have 
me cither, I’m the part of the milk 
that is left after butter is made. 
Many people like to drink me just 
as well as milk. 

DANNY—For goodness’ sake! I 
never knew that before. 

COTTAGE CHEESE, AMERICAN 
CHEESE, SWISS CHEESE (enter and 
say in unison) —We are made from 
milk curds. 


I have sugar 
have no 


AND CON- 
That is 
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SWISS CHEESE—We are made 
from cows’ milk, sheep’s milk, and 
goats’ milk. 

AMERICAN CHEESE—Some cheeses 
are hard and some are soft. 

COTTAGE CHEESE—I am a soft 
I am made from sour milk 
called curds and whey. ‘The sour 
milk is put in a cheesecloth bag. 
The whey runs out, and the curds 
are made into cottage cheese, 

DANNY—I like creamed cottage 
cheese. 

COTTAGE CHEESE-—Creamed cot- 
tage cheese is cottage cheese with 
sweet cream in it, 

KING OF FOoops—I want 
very good friends of mine to tell 
Danny a few things. 

CHILDREN (entering, recite in 
unison “Drinking Milk,” by Solveig 
Paulson) - 

Milk is very good to drink, 

It is so pure and white, 

It makes our teeth grow healthily, 
And our bones grow right. 

Milk is such a pleasant drink, 

It tastes so fresh and sweet, 

We should always have a glass, 
Every time we cat, 

DANNY—Why, I know these chil- 
dren; they are my classmates at 
school, 

KING OF Foops—Yes, they are all 
very healthy children. 

FIRST CHILD—Milk is the most 
nearly perfect food, Milk is used 
in nearly every country. It is man’s 
best food. 

SECOND cHILD-Did you know 
that there are many animals be- 
sides the cow that give pcople 
milk? 

DANNY—Do I know any of them? 

SECOND CGHILD-—Of course you 
do. You have heard of goats, 
camels, horses, reindeer, and sheep, 
haven’t you? 

DANNY—Of course I have. 

SECOND cuiLp—These all 
milk for people to drink. 

THIRD CHILD—Maybe you didn’t 
know it, but there are more people 
in the world who drink goats’ milk 
than cows’ milk. 

DANNY-—I didn’t know all these 
things. 

FOURTH culLp—If you want to 
find out many more things about 
milk, why don’t you read some of 
those interesting books on our read- 
ing table at school? 

FIFTH CHILD—Yes, you should. 
I read today that some buttons, 
beads, and combs are made from 
milk. 

DANNY—Well, I guess I have been 
missing a lot, and have been a fool- 
ish boy. 

SIXTH CHILD—We will be leaving 
now, but before we go we want to 
sing a milk song. (Sing “Take 
Your Choice,”) 

(Children exit singing, 
one except Danny leaves.) 
DANNY (quickly drinks milk) 

Mother, Mother. 

MOTHER (enters)—Yes, Danny, 
I see you have finally finished your 
milk. 

DANNY (excitedly) —Yes, Mother, 
and oh, the strangest things hap- 
pened while I was sitting here. 

MOTHER—That’s fine, dear. It’s 
bedtime now. 

DANNY—I want to go to bed right 
away so I can get up and go to 
school real early. We have some 


cheese. 


some 


give 


Every- 


of the most interesting books or 
our reading table. 

MOTHER—What are they about? 

DANNY—They are about milk 
From now on I’m always going 
drink milk, And, oh, Mother, may 
I have money to take tg 
school? I want to drink milk a 
school the same as the other chi. 
dren do. 

MOTHER—That’s just fine, Danny 

(Danny and Mother exit.) — 


some 


Propuction Nores 

Bossy Lee, a nearly life-size two. 
dimensional figure of a Holstein 
cow cut from heavy cardboard and 
painted with poster paints, is car- 
ried by the pupil who speaks for 
her. King of Foods wears a crown 
He carries his milk-bottle house be. 
fore him and sticks his head above 
it to speak. ‘The house is cut in th 
shape of a huge milk bottle and has 
windows and a door painted on it. 
Milk Sprites wear crepe-paper caps 
with a milk-bottle cutout fastened 
to the front of cach. Milk Chil. 
dren carry packaged samples of the 
products they represent. — Milk 
Sprites and Milk Children wear 
placards bearing their names. 

‘The two songs sung in the play, 
“The Cow” and “Take You 
Choice,” are from Our First Music, 
by ‘Theresa Armitage and others 
(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 16), 

“Drinking Milk,” by Solveig 
Paulson, was first published in 
Tue Insrrucror for February 
1936. 


The Last Few Days before 
Vacation 
(Continued from page 22) 


“That would lead nicely into an 
exploration story for the end of the 
day,” suggested Miss Walters, 

“I’m glad you mentioned that,” 
said Miss ‘Trenton. “I'll look for 
jungle and Arctic stories and see 
which they’d rather hear.” 

OTHER POSSIBILITIES 

“T was going to have all the dish- 
es washed and put away for the 
summer,” said the domestic-science 
teacher, “but the cool compositions 
give me an idea. We'll make fro- 
zen custard tomorrow. ‘The clean- 
ing up can wait until Friday.” 

“That fits right in with my unit 
on refrigeration,” said the science 
teacher. “I saved it for this week. 


and we’re having a grand time do- | 


ing experiments with ice.” 

“A unit about summer hobbies 
is valuable too,’ Miss Marwood 
continued. “You can list the hob- 
bies of all the children in the class 
and let them make a graph to show 
which are the most popular. Ther 
have discussions about the ones 
that are suitable for vacation time 
This morning a boy who likes 1 
fish gave a talk on making flies.” 

Miss Miller was listening atten 
tively and looking a little worried. 
“I didn’t realize that we should 
plan lessons so carefully for the las 
week of school,” she said. 

“Some teachers don’t,” admitted 
Miss Sherman. “But it’s so much 
better to end with a bang, instead 
of just letting things fizzle out 4! 
the end of the school year.” 
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The Sociogram in Action 
(Continued from page 66) 


to point out to a group what harm- 
ful effects their actions have on an 
isolated child. It frequently hap- 
pens that they will change their at- 
titude toward him. 

Despite all her efforts, a teacher 
may be unable to help an unpop- 
ular child adjust to his group. In 
such cases, it would be well, if the 
school is large, to have the child 
transferred to another class of a 
jmilar grade. There, the children 
may be more compatible to him, 
and provide him an adequate out- 
let for his emotions. ‘This is an ab- 
solute necessity if the child is not to 
seek satisfaction for his emotional 
drives by getting into bad company. 
Parents, take note!) 

It is important to remember the 
needs of popular children too, so 
that they can be taught to use their 
leadership in a constructive way. A 
teacher can make them aware of 
their attractiveness to others, and 
at the same time emphasize their 
responsibility to the group, as she 
vuides therm toward achievements 
for the group’s welfare. In this way 
she will help to develop future 
adult leaders who will contribute 
their best to society. 


Finding Out about Wild 
Flowers 


(Continued from page 25) 


Sharp scissors with rounded points 
are desirable for cutting specimens. 
A few pressing frames can be im- 
provised by using two pieces of 
heavy corrugated paper with thick 
layers of newspaper — between. 
wine or schoolbook straps can be 
used for tightening the frame. One 
collection must usually suffice for 
the group, although cach child 
should have a part in assembling or 
mounting it. A committee of chil- 
dren is assigned to each pressing 
lrame—one to carry it and fix the 
straps, one to pick the designated 
specimens, and several to arrange 
the flowers for pressing. 

Back in the classroom, the group 
may make plans about how to ar- 
range their collection. The flowers 
must be thoroughly dried before 
they are mounted. ‘This is done by 
keeping a weight on the pressing 
lrames and changing the newspa- 
pers regularly. Otherwise, the pa- 
pers and flowers may mold. Finally, 
the specimens are mounted with 
gummed paper on heavy paper or 
light cardboard. 

Meanwhile, the class can prepare 
labels giving the name of the flow- 
er, the place found, and the date it 
was found. Drawings or paintings 
of the individual plants or of the 
locale could also be made. 


IDENTIFICATION 
For elementary-school children, 
what methods of identification 
should be taught? Informal meth- 
ods are best. There should be no 
attempt at scientific classification 
or technical nomenclature. Obvi- 
ous characteristics are the ones to 
be stressed. Since the flowers se- 
lected for study are the most spec- 
tacular or familiar ones, there is no 


need for setting up minute means 
of differentiation. 

The odd-shaped flowers of lady’s- 
slipper, columbine, turtlehead, and 
jack-in-the-pulpit make them easy 
to recognize. Obvious family re- 
semblances, such as that between 
tall buttercups and marsh mari- 
gold, may be pointed out, but no 
attempt should be made to teach all 
the, flowers in family classifications. 

brilliant color identifies the vivid 
bee balm and the violet-blue Vir- 
ginia cowslip, for example. Height, 
odor, distinctive leaves, and so on, 
are often distinguishing factors. 

Checking the season and place of 
growth is one of the casiest ways to 
narrow down the possibilities for 
the identification of any flower. 
The marsh marigold is found in 
wet places in early spring. Colum- 
bines are also found in spring, but 
on dry, rocky ledges. Wild calla 
grows in moist places, but it does 
not blossom until June. 

An effort should be made to 
acquaint the children, through 
colored pictures and pressed speci- 
mens, with flowers they will meet 
in woods and fields during their 
summer vacations. ‘The country 
children have the flowers near at 
hand, but need to have their at- 
tention called to the treasures at 
their doorstep. City children lack 
frequent contact with the out-of- 
doors and are likely, when on auto 
trips, to gather handfuls of rare 
blossoms, or dig up irreplaceable 
plants. ‘They must learn that no 
trees, shrubs, or flowering plants are 
ownerless. ‘They belong either to 
the owner of private lands, or, in 
the public domain, to the commu- 
nity as a whole. No one person has 
the right to destroy the beauty 
which belongs to others. 


Audio-Visual Aids 
(Continued from page 15) 


“How may a teacher evaluate 
the total experience?” Miss R 
asked. 

“There are many criteria which 
may be used to appraise the out- 
comes of a school excursion,” | 
replied. “Did the trip serve the 
purposes intended? Was it worth 
the time, expense, and effort in- 
volved? Were the pupils stimu- 
lated to do creative work? Was the 
information gained worth while? 
Were the public relations satisfac- 
tory? Were wholesome attitudes 
developed? Did the pupils show 
growth in the ability to observe, 
and to reach constructive conclu- 
sions? 

“The successful field trip offers 
exceptional opportunities for social- 
izing instruction and_ blending 
school activities with community 
life,’ I added, as our discussion 
came to a close. “Through the 
school excursion, the learner is put 
in direct touch with things, per- 
sons, occupations, and events in the 
community under a_ controlled 
learning situation. There are nu- 
merous opportunities for field trips 
present in every community. The 
important problem for the teacher 
and school is to select and organize 
properly those trips which will con- 
tribute most to the learner.” 
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Ne bil 
BLACK © =. 
HILLS" 


You owe yourself a vacation! Take 
the high road to fun and give your wander- 
lust a purpose this year with indescribably 
restful days in scenic South Dakota—-the 
land where so much beauty is so near for so . 
many! Golfing, swimming, fishing, boating, 
hiking, riding, touring . . . these pleasures 
and many more make your fun-filled Black 
Hills holiday a memorable occasion. Cool panel 
mountain streams and lakes . . . pine-clad ail 
peaks... intriguing gorges . . . all joinina Fit 
wholesome conspiracy for your fondly- / 
remembered enjoyment! No matter what / 
your pleasure may be, South Dakota is for | 
you! Plan now your visit to the colorful, | 
neighborly Black Hills of South Dakota! 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


A. H. Pankow, Publicity Director 
Pierre, $. D. 








*Highest Mountains East of the Rockies 
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From romantic ante-bellum man- 


sions in historic towns to modern 
recreational attractions on the 


Gulf 


has vacation pleasures to suit every 


sunny Coast ... Mississippi 


taste, fit every pocketbook. 


In all of Mississippi's delightful 
Gulf Coast resort towns the finest 
hotel and tourist court accommo- 
dations may be obtained at surpris- 
ingly reasonable rates. For com- 
plete information and pictorial lit- 
erature write today, using coupon 


below. 











A Happy Surprise 


(Continued from page 69) 


PRINCESS (Shaking the popper) 
See them hop. 

Lorps~ Hoppity hop! 

KING—Watch them pop! 


LADIES Poppity pop! 
TtTOoMMY—Dancers light, 
Lorps—Golden and white, 
QUEEN—Leaping and prancing, 
LADIES—What a delight! 


PRINCESS Such a surprise! 


ALL—Such a surprise! 


(First Maid enters carrying a 
bowl. Princess ¢ mplties poppe d 
corn into bowl. Second Maid, who 
entered at the same time, adds 


melted butter and salt.) 

PRINGESS (takes a feu kernels 
M—m! Dee-licious! 

First Maid passes popcorn to 
Ladies, and Lords. 
As each tastes the corn, he 
his lips and says, ““M—m!”) 

ALL Dece-licious! 


Queen, King, 
smacks 


pRINcESS--What a happy  sur- 
prise! 

ALL—A happy surprise! 

KING 


Now listen to me! 
lommy’s deed was well done. 
lic has brought us some fun. 
You'll surely agree 
Phat the gold has been won. 


LorDsS~ ‘Tomuny’s deed was well 
done. 

LADIES We'll surely agree 

ALL— That the gold has been 
won! 


(Tommy kneels. The 
starts to close as the 


curtain 
Kine hands 
the bag of gold to Tommy. 

ALL— Hurrah for ‘Tommy! 


Diploma Guaranteed 
(Continued from page 47) 


marks you’ve had so far in the 
cighth grade, you’d be lucky to get 
into the seventh next year. 

(Jack, Shirley, and Bill enter.) 

yack—What’s going on around 
here? What’s the secret? 

sHiRLEY—For crying out loud, 
what are you sneaking around 
school for, looking under desks, 
behind doors, and into cupboards? 
What in the world are you looking 
for? 

BiLL—Yeah, stop holding out on 
everyone and spill it. 

HAROLD—Never mind what we’re 
looking for. If we find it, you'll 
hear about it. 

HELEN—Go on, tell them. May- 
be they can help. ‘They aren’t go- 
ing to tell for they won’t graduate 
cither unless 

jyack—Oh, I wouldn’t go so far 
as to say that! I passed math once, 
didn’t I? 

pitt—And I can tell you this. 
I’m in solid with all the teachers. 
Mr. —— (Supply science teacher’s 
name.) said I'd be a great help to 
science. 

SHIRLEY—Guinea pigs and rats 
would be too. 

yack—Come on now. Cut it 
out. Give. What’s all this got to 
do with that 43% I had in English? 

MARTIN—Well, I'd better tell you. 
There’s a man around here—well, 
he says he’s got a sure-fire way to 
do something and we can get in 
on it free. He says if we'll try out 


Travel Department = ee e 
Mississippi Agricultural & é 
Industrial Boord 
New Capitol Building, Jackson, Mississippi f 
Nome... sucunsnenaveneduenassonassenaseseses 
MdGIOSS. ...0..0c00c00e0 a a 
a cosveenssommeees Tone....State ff 
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his product—free—sort of like an 
advertising scheme or something— 
he guarantees absolutely— 

HELEN~—Here, let me tell it. It’s 
like this. He says if we'll try it out, 
free of charge, and let him use our 
names to advertise it, he’s got an 
absolutely new method 

jackK—For what? Get to the 
point. What does he guarantee 
absolutely? What are you talking 
about? 

MARTIN--Well, as I was saying 
this fellow promised (Mystery 
Man peers around curtain in full 
There he 

\ Race ) 


vic of those on stave. 
is! Get him! Catch him! 
off stage.) 


Girls and boys race 


off stage 


after Martin. A_ scuffle can be 
heard, They reappear, dragging 


the Mystery Man with them. Be- 
hind them comes one of the boys 
pushing a cart with a large carton 
on it.) 
pick~ ‘There’s his 
it all right. 
MYSTERY 


cart. ‘That’s 
MAN (disguising his 
Ladies and gentlemen, un- 
hand me please. Let me go, I beg 
of you. What if I should be seen? 
BeTry—But we want to try your 
method—the one you guarantee. 
BitL—What’s the idea, sneaking 
around like this? People get ar- 
rested for around = in 


VOCE ) 


sneaking 
school buildings 

HAROLD—Never mind about that. 
What’s this new method you’re 
handing out? 

MARIE—Is it a 
you said? 

MYSTERY MAN (whispers) —This 
new method which I have to of- 
fer Are you sure it’s safe here? 
No—cer—teachers around? 

jor—It’s safe all right. 

jyack—Go ahead. ‘Tell us. What 
is your method? 

MYSTERY MAN—It is a method 
which absolutely guarantees to put 
a diploma in the hands of any 
pupil who tries it. It absolutely 
guarantees graduation—I should 
say, absolutely guarantees it if used 
as directed. 

BETTY See? What did we tell 
you? We use his method and grad- 
‘Then he uses our names to 


sure thing like 


uate. 
advertise. 

MYSTERY MAN--Exactly. You try 
my method and succeed. ‘Then I 
use your name to sell the method 
next year. A fair transaction, | 
should saya square deal, in oth- 
er words, 

jyack—What’s the catch? 

MYSTERY MAN—My dear sir, you 
do me an injustice. No catch. You 
just use the product from now un- 
til the great day arrives. Use it at 
all times, under all circumstances, 
and you, my dear young man, and 
all of your—er—cohorts—buddies, 
that is, will be right up there on the 
stage with a diploma in one hand 
and roses in the other. ‘That is 
fair enough, may I point out? Any 
takers, so to speak? 

ALL—Sure. We'll do it. Absolute- 
ly guaranteed. Graduation guar- 
anteed. You can’t do better. 

MYSTERY MAN (opens carton)— 
Fine! It’sadeal, then. Just use as 
directed beginning at once. (Hands 
out complete sets of textbooks, tied 
in packages.) For you—and you— 
and you—and you— 


ALL (slunned for @ moment). 
Prose and Poetry, social studies 
science, and so on. (Supply name 
of actual texts used in school.) 


HELEN— ['extbooks! 
BILL (awed)—Holy smokes! | 
get it. 


HAROLD— Me too, 

(Mystery Man starts to ti ptos 
off.) 

BILL~-Hey, wait! Who are you? 
Something’s funny about this, 

HAROLD (as they all surround the 
Mystery Man)—Yeah. Vl bet— 

BETry—Say, do you suppose— 

MARTIN— Mr. Mystery Man, who 
are you? You sound a little like- 

Mystery Man tries to leave bu 
children hem him in.) 

jyack—Oh, no, you don’t! If w 
have to use this method which we 
promised to use, we have a right to 
know who you are. 

MYSTERY MAN (sounds pleased - 
Well, ahem, if you insist. Well, 
really, | don’t mind if I do. (Re. 
moves mask, revealing of all peo- 
ple, Mr. Bows from the waist 
to audience.) Good day, m 
friends and pupils. Happy gradu. 


ation. (/¢xits.) 
MARTIN~ Gee, now we'll have to 
pass! 


ANNOUNCER (al side as curtain 
close) And, believe it or not. they 


did! 


Grandpa Tortoise Forgets 


(Continued from page 26) 


Grandma 
“Here is a sackful 
I’m sure you will be 
hungry by the time you get back 
to the meadow, and I suppose 
Grandpa forgot all about taking a 
lunch.” 

“Thank you,” Fuzzy said, taking 
the cookies and hurrying down th 
path. 

Grandpa ‘Tortoise was still rest- 
ing when Fuzzy returned. “So you 
decided not to go?” he asked Fuzy. 
“I don’t blame you. It is a long 
trip.” 

“T went and I’m back,” Fuzz 
explained. 

“My, my, Fuzzy, you are a fast 
runner,” Grandpa ‘Tortoise said ad- 
miringly. 

“These are your Sunday glasses,’ 
Fuzzy explained, handing the glass 
es to Grandpa. “Grandma Tortowse 
could not find your everyday paif. 
She said you were to be careful not 
to lose these.” 

“That's odd,” Grandpa said, and 
he began feeling in his pockets 
again. “I declare, here’s my other 
pair,” he exclaimed. “I had them 
all the time.” 

He put on his everyday glasses 
“What do you have in the sack? 
he asked. 

“Grandma Tortoise sent us some 
cookies,” Fuzzy answered. 

“Let’s cat them now,” Grandpa 
suggested and he took the sack and 
opened it. Then he passed the 
cookies to Fuzzy. 

“I’m glad you thought you for 
got your glasses,” Fuzzy said 
Grandpa, as he ate his fifth cooky: 

Grandpa Tortoise smiled know 
ingly, “Sometimes it takes consid 
erable thinking to keep a rabbit bo 
out of mischief,” he replied. 


“Just a moment,” 
‘Tortoise called. 
of cookies. 
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Exploring Florida 


(Continued from page 62) 


oil and water and tires, and started 
out to sce Florida. We slipped 
up the cast coast, along the Dixie 
Highway, flanked by coconut, date, 
and cabbage palms, with an occa- 
sional royal palm standing guard 
among them. At Vero Beach we 
made a sharp turn toward Lake 
Wales and the heart of Florida. 

The atmosphere changed with 
the swiftness of an electric switch. 
The tourist touch vanished. Orange 
groves sprang up on each side of 
us, shielded from the wind by rows 
of green Australian pines, or by 
hedges of brilliant hibiscus and pink 
and white oleanders. 

Canals appeared, first spotted 
with lilies, later blocked by water 
hyacinths. Hyacinths are the bane 
of the canalman and the fisher- 
man, but they make a mat of orchid 
bloom whose beauty takes one’s 
breath. 

The canals spread into swamps. 
Hundreds of birds hung to stems 
of bullrushes. Giant herons and 
cranes lifted high necks, stretched 
long legs behind them, and took off 
clumsily from the ground whenever 
we tried to photograph them. One 
brown rattler crawled before us, 
another lay dead on the pavement. 
Little birds with dark coats, white 
vests, and long yellow legs stood in 
the warm teeming water. Ardently 
I wished that I knew my birds bet- 
ter! A giant turtle ambled lazily 
across the road: another started, 
changed his mind and retreated to 
the swamp. 

The swamp life bewitched all 
three of us. But at last we went on, 
resisting the lure. By and by, the 
canals were back alongside the 
road. The banks were lined with 
colored people in bright, gay 
clothes, their long fishing poles 
bending above the water and their 
strings of “cats” in evidence. 

Nearer to Lake Wales the orange 
trees marched up a slope beyond 
a clear blue lake. Clean, candy- 
colored houses, banked by flowers 
and ferns and palms, drank in the 
sunshine. 

Here, at last, was what I had 
missed during my fifteen years’ res- 
idence in Florida. Here were hills. 
Not challenging hills certainly, but 
hills enough to make one exult a 
little; hills enough for the lifting 
up of the eyes. 

Following the signs, we started 
up Iron Mountain, and there we 
found our goal: the Singing Tower. 

Edward Bok, who came here as 
a Dutch lad of six, and who be- 
came an editor, a publisher, a phil- 
anthropist and lover of peace, has 
put into effect, on this highest 
point in Florida, the advice which 
his old grandmother gave him: 

Make you the world a bit more 
beautiful and better because you 
fave lived in it.” 

The tower and the Bird Sanctu- 
ary surrounding it are Bok’s gift to 
the American people. The sanctu- 
ary Is a perfect setting for the tow- 
er. It is far more than a park. 
Although it is visited by thousands, 
no paper or cigaret stubs are ever 
thrown on its grass or among its 
Plantings. A few original stubby 


pines have been left on the moun- 
tainside where they stood. All else, 
thousands of plants, have been 
placed since 1933. 

One cannot do justice to the 


tower in type nor in black and 
white photography. Its charm is 
its delicate coloring. The gray 


Creole and the pink Etowah mar- 
ble and Coquina rock point an in- 
spiring finger toward the sky. But 
it is the bells which captivate. 
When their tones are flung from 
the grilles at the top of the tower, 
music enwraps the sanctuary. ‘The 
seventy-one bells, ranging in weight 
from cleven pounds to twenty-three 
thousand pounds, are played by 
Anton Brees. 

Back down the slope of the little 
mountain and onto the white, hot 
highway, we realized, more than 
before, that Edward Bok had built 
a retreat indeed. ... . 

Florida’s Cypress Gardens have 
been pictured and sung. Nearly 
everybody has seen the boats glid- 
ing along the overhung canals in 
the movies. Tropical movie se- 
quences are often taken at the gar- 
dens. The charm of the gardens is 
the jungle naturalness, the combin- 
ing of jungle growth with cultivat- 
ed beauty in such a way that both 
are enhanced, ‘The air of the place 
is heavy with the fragrance of flow- 
ers—gardenia and jasmine in par- 
eee 

The next day we found ourselves 
on one of the most exquisite 
stretches of all—that between Lake 
Wales and Sebring. Orange groves 
dripped their golden fruit on each 
side of us, and the air was wonder- 
fully fresh and faintly fragrant. 
But we were hunting Seminoles and 
had to leave that enchanting high- 
way for a bumpy stretch which 
made Patrick shout with glee but 
did not appeal to Betsy or the old 
car. 

Less than seven hundred of the 
Seminoles remain now. They are a 
colorful tribe but not a friendly 
one. ‘They will not cater to the 
white man even for his moncy. 
Their reservation north of Okee- 
chobee must be the most desolate 
spot on carth—mile after mile of 
mangy pines with a few “villages” 
of three or four huts. We rode for 
twenty-five miles through the reser- 
vation and saw no more than twen- 
ty Indians altogether. But we saw 
alligators, sunning themselves on 
the banks of the dark canals, and 
water moccasins which made us 
welcome the safety of the car. 

Once we stopped to help a Semi- 
nole woman extricate a thin black 
hog from beneath a fallen pine. I 
took out the car tools, and although 
I worked hard at the job and final- 
ly succeeded, the woman strode off 
down the road bchind the happy 
hog without so much as a word or 
a smile of thanks. .... 

On Sunday evening we entered 
our own town, sect down our suit- 
case, and unlocked the door of 
home, too full for words. It was 
just as I had been told from child- 
hood—one does not need to go far 
afield to broaden horizons and to 
get a lift that is truly inspiring. 

—Ruth G. Burnett, Teacher, 
Third Grade, Public School, Green- 
acres City, Fla. 


“Vacation Special” 
(Continued from page 62) 


silent chasms of infinite awe and 
mystery. 

From Zion an afternoon’s ride 
brings one to the North Rim of the 
Grand Canyon. ... . Beyond de- 
scription is the wonder of it; its 
beauty, its awesomeness, its fathom- 
less mystery. Visiting the canyon 
is a soul-searching experience. In 
its depths lics hidden the story 
of the ages. 

Another delightful drive ended 
at Bryce Canyon, which I link with 
Cedar Breaks National Monument 
in my report because of their bril- 
liant orange and white coloring and 
the lacy, fantastic formations char- 
acteristic of cach. No color photo- 
graph of them is exaggerated. 

In California my first stop was 
at Riverside, high-lighted by Mis- 
sion Inn with its famous collection 
of bells and other treasures. ‘The 
Bedford Bell, which rang out in 
1775 to give Paul Revere’s message 
to the people of Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, was of special interest to 
me. In the Saint Cecilia Chapel 
in this inn I paused before the altar 
to remember two friends who were 
married there fourteen years ago. 

It is hard to describe the impres- 
sion of sanctuary within the walls 
of Mission Inn. Peace and beauty 
and serenity are all there. 

In Los Angeles, whose ambition 
it is to be the world’s largest city, 
I was impressed with the “Big 
Business” everywhere in evidence. 
While here I had my first glimpse 
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of the Pacific Ocean; saw a heli- 
copter land atop the railroad sta- 
tion and take off again; visited 
Olvera Street, San Gabriel Mission, 
Long Beach, Ocean Park, Beverly 
Hills, Hollywood; and saw “The 
Blue Boy” at the Huntington Art 
Gallery. I enjoyed the stores. I 
enjoyed more the gardens with ge- 
raniums growing like weeds and 
fuchsias climbing house-high ; hcelio- 
trope, lilies, roses—flowers every- 
were! .... 

At Chicago, the Railroad Fair was 
the perfect finish to my sight-seeing. 
Here all that I had been secing and 
doing was summarized. “Wheels 
Rolling” was a thrilling exposition 
and appreciation of yesterday’s and 
today’s “trains that go flashing back 
and forth like threaded needles lac- 
ing America together. 

Railroad companies vied with 
one another in portraying the open- 
ing up of our land through trans- 
portation. I thought the Santa Fe’s 
exhibit, presenting the Southwest- 
ern Indians’ way of life, the most 
interesting and colorful of all. 
Truly “native” Americans played 
their part in the pageant, carrying 
on their various occupations as if 
they were in their own villages, 
Tepees, wickiups, hogans, pucblos, 
were all there. Everyone watched 
as the Indians busied themselves 
at their weaving, pottery making, 
basket making, and silver working. 
This display enabled me to bring 
fresh interest to a unit on Indians. 

klizabeth O. Costello, Teacher, 
Second and Third Grades, West 


School, Norwood, Mass. 
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“Seeing and Learning” in 
Colorado 


Continued from page 62 


lakes in unexpected spots. But the 
casual traveler much that 
the trained eye sees in the park. 

I had the good fortune to spend 
time in the National Park 
with friends who have been going 
there for many summers, and who 
love Nature because they know her 

or shall I say they know her be- 
cause they love her? ‘The Ketelles 
know birds and flowers and trees 
and rocks and mountain peaks by 
their individual names. ‘They “know 
their way around” in the moun- 
tains, and they are excellent teach- 
ers of mountain lore. 

Bruce is a scientist and spends 
much of his year in an atom-bomb 
plant, but he knows Nature in her 
pleasanter aspects too. He pointed 
out to me Longs Peak, Hallett 
Peak, and Flattop Mountain, and 
a rocky ridge colloquially known as 


misses 


some 


Teddy’s ‘Teeth. 


We saw work being done on a 
huge irrigation project by which 
water from Grand Lake, which is 
fed by the headwaters of the Colo- 
rado River on the west side of the 
Continental Divide, is being tun- 
neled through the range by a pipe 
ten feet in diameter and _ thirteen 
miles long. .... We drove across 
the divide, over the high Trail 
Ridge Road, where at one point 
the altitude is 12,000 feet. On the 
west slope we saw the Colorado 
river, no larger there than an ordi- 
Mary creek. «2. 

Even at high altitudes chip- 
munks vie for attention and im- 
pudent Canada jays dart close in 
anticipation of snatching a morsel. 
I noticed that as we reached higher 
altitudes, trees became gnarled and 
scrubby, and that finally we were 
entirely above timberline. I was 
surprised to see flowers at that al- 
titude, 

I learned that the earth has al- 
titude well as latitude 
zones, and that in altitude a thou- 
sand feet correspond roughly to a 
thousand miles of latitude as to 
climate and flora. Altitude zones 
include the plains zone, which is 
4.000-6,000 feet, the foothill zone 
(6,000-8,000 feet), the montane 
zone (8,000—10,000 feet), the sub- 
alpine zone (10,000-11,500 feet), 
and the alpine zone (above 11,500 
feet). Each zone has characteristic 
species of fauna and flora. Within 
the park on this drive we passed 
through four altitude zones. 

Most of the mountain flowers— 
very different from those of the 
prairic—were total strangers to me, 
To my excited “Oh, look at those 
pretty blue flowers!” my nature- 
wise friends said, “Yes, those are 
blue chiming bells.” A patch of 
magenta stalks they called little 
elephants, showing me that each 
flower on the spike had a turned- 
up extension resembling an ele- 
phant’s trunk. ‘They pointed out 
certain yellow flowers as alpine 
golden avens, and taught me to 
look for alpine forget-me-nots and 
other very short-stemmed flowers 
down in the protection of the tun- 
dra. At the very edge of snow beds, 
the modest white globe flower is 


zones as 
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often found. ‘There is many a re- 
ward for the traveler who learns 
to look for the less spectacular 
beauties of Nature. 

—Cleata Thorpe, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Huron Col- 
lege, Huron, S.D. 


Maine Tonic 


(Continued from page 64) 


Once a week, we drove to Da- 
mariscotta to purchase a week’s 
supply of groceries. “Scottie” is a 
town of beautiful old trees and 
houses and breath-taking gardens. 
Hollyhocks, delphinium, foxglove, 
and monkshood glow against white- 
pillared porches. At the stores you 
can get whatever you need from 
tooth paste to pressure cookers. 
You Ieave your laundry and your 
films, inspect the brand-new super- 
super-market, and have lunch at 
the Riverside Restaurant, complete 
with blueberry pie. Also, you can 
go to the movies. 

The town celebrated its centen- 
nial Jast summer and the store win- 
dows were filled with exhibits and 
photographs recalling bygone days, 
when travelers took a “hack” from 
the railroad station to the boat 
landing, or else walked. 

For those who love to browse in 
gift shops, let me recommend a trip 
to Boothbay Harbor. Several trips 
would be better, because to crowd 
all the shops into one day js to in- 
vite a headache! If you can tear 
yourself away from the water front, 
you will find one of the most de- 
lightful, hospitable towns in Maine, 
at once old-fashioned and_thor- 
oughly modern, and imbued with a 
charm all its own. But before you 
leave the harbor, visit the lobster 
hatchery. Besides secing the lob- 
sters in all stages of development, 
you will find many varicties of 
Maine fish swimming about in an 
aquarium—cels, alewives, flounderys, 
and those hobgoblins of the deep 
known as sculpins. But the great- 
est attraction of all is the seal pen 
in the water by the dock. .... 

If besides secing lobsters, you 
would like to eat them, then you 
should go to Pemaquid. Go cither 
by boat or car, visit the “old fort,” 
which is now a small museum, 
have a swim at the beach, and then 
drive out to the point for a real 
thrill. You will see the lighthouse 
and the surf thundering over the 
cliffs below. Afterward you'll have 
supper at the lobster pound. 

At the far end of a dock is a 
kitchen where lobsters and clams 
are cooked; at the land end is a 
restaurant-store. Here those un- 
fortunates who dislike seafood may 
have something else, while the lob- 
ster eaters purchase supplementary 
melted butter, potato chips, coffee, 
pie, and ice cream, which they car- 
ry to tables ranged along the sides 
of the dock...,. 

I like Maine—the climate, the 
coves and harbors along the coast, 
the pleasant towns and villages, the 
people one meets. I want to go 
there every summer. If you go 
once, you'll want to go back, too. 

—Leslye T. Diffin, Teacher, Sec- 
ond and Third Grades, Public 
School, Pierson, Fla. 


Haunts of a Song Writer 
and a Poet 


Continued from page 63) 


In addition to some of the origina 
furnishings, it contains others 9 
the mid 1800's. To today’s visitors 
everything there seems like a noy. 
elty, or recalls their childhood. 
The old swimming hole that Riley 
recalled so fondly in verse has been 
replaced by a modern pool, but the 


place described in his poem haf... 


been marked and the new pool js 
named the James Whitcomb Rile 
Swimming Pool, 

When we asked whether any rel. 
atives of Mr. Riley now live in th 
village, we were directed to the 
home of a cousin, an elderly man, 
who remembers the Hoosier poet 
and has lectured on him. Ap 
hour’s visit with this cousin served 
as a climax to our Greenfield visit. 

Now I can spend many an enjoy- 
able hour with girls and boys ir 
reading the Riley favorites. I shal 
have much to tell that I have seen 
and heard, using as illustrations the 
pictures that I brought home. 

Myrtle Brandon Wilson, Assist- 
ant Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Appalachian State Teacher 
College, Boone, N.C. 


Ozark Hill Country 


(Continued from page 64) 


We visited Sammy’s Lookout 
Old Matt’s cabin, and Uncle Ike’ 
post office, the custodian of which 
is a relative of the famed postmaster 
of The Shepherd of the Hills. 

After lunch we packed our bags 
planning to stay the next night at 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas. A short 
distance from Branson, we stopped 
to see the School] of the Ozarks. A 
young summer worker took us ona 
tour of the buildings. School was 
not in session but several students 
working out their tuition, wer 
there to complete units. We wer 
impressed by the size of the schoo 
and the fine native-stone building 
the students had helped to erect. 

We saw several girls doing beau- 
tiful weaving on hand looms and 
found that one could order wovet 
material for curtains, spreads, tow: 
els, and dresses. In the music hal 
and museum we saw many thing 
of interest. 

The foundations for an infim- 
ary were being laid. It wasn’t har 
to believe that the horizons of the 
young pcople attending this schoo 
would be greatly widened. 

About four that afternoon we a 
rived in Eureka Springs. Even ou! 
dauntless driver gave a sigh of It 
lief when she had conquered @! 
the steep inclines and finalls 
stopped at a cabin court. She al 
nounced that we could view th 
place on foot from there, How 
ever, we decided to hire a ta% 
Our driver, a high-school studet! 
really showed us the town with 
many springs, homes built on pre 
carious ledges, the various hotel 
and the church which js entert 
from its bell tower. 

—Grace Ann Gray, ‘Teachel 
Second Grade, Longfellow Schoo! 
Morris, Minn. 
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$1.000 


is offered by THE INSTRUCTOR for ac- 
counts of Vacation Trips taken by teach- 
ers in 1949 (or in 1948 after October 15). 
..+ Wouldn’t it seem good to you to 
put away a nest egg for a still later trip, 
Here’s 
your opportunity! Besides, prize-win- 
ning Travel Letters published in THE 
INSTRUCTOR help other teachers to 
decide where to go, and make them re- 
alize how valuable Travel can be to 
them professionally and personally. In 
the 1949 Contest there are 


46 Cash Prizes 


First Prize $ 300.00 
Second Prize 200.00 
Third Prize 100.00 
Fourth Prize 75.00 
Fifth Prize 50.00 
Sixth Prize 25.00 
10 Prizes of $10.00 each 100.00 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each 150.00 

Total $1,000.00 


Travel 


as you please—by train, bus, ship, plane, 
or private automobile, or some combi- 
nation of these means of transportation. 
You are eligible to enter the Contest if 
you are a teacher in active service (or 
subject to call as a substitute), a school 
librarian, school administrator, or super- 
yisor, All manuscripts must reach THE 
INSTRUCTOR offices by October 15. 


To enter the 


Contest 


simply fill out and mail the Entry Blank 
below—either pasted on a post card or 
(first class) in an envelope. You may 
send with it any of the Travel Guide 
coupons on this page and others on page 
8, but in any case address your enve- 
lope to the Travel Editor. 

We will mail you a copy of the Con- 
test Rules, with Cover Sheet for your 
manuscript, without obligating you in 
any way. So... Clip and mail the Entry 
Blank NOW! 


| Southwestern Sunshine 


and Color 
(Continued from page 64) 


| horseshoe-shaped black mouth of 
the caverns, it is easy to under- 
stand the superstitious fear that 
kept the Indians from exploring 
them. But in following a guide 
over the electrically lighted path- 
ways, one is conscious only of the 
strange loveliness of the rock for- 
mations, and of an increasing awe 
at the vastness of the caverns and 
at the incredible history revealed 
by them. 

It is a surprising contrast to 
come into the modern underground 
lunchroom where coffee and boxed 
lunches are served to hundreds of 
visitors. 

We had hoped to see the famous 
bat spectacle, but the guides said 
only a couple of hundred bats had 
emerged the night before, instead 
of the millions that appear later in 
the season. Driving away through 
the rocky, cactus-spiked Guad- 
aloupe Mountains, we could but 
wonder what other unguessed 
marvels might be hidden in their 
depths. 

There was relaxation in driving 
the long lonely miles to the Painted 
Desert, and renewal of mind and 
body in the clear air and sunshine 
of those vast free spaces. The 
Painted Desert itself is a waste of 
ever-changing color, soft, brilliant, 
unbelievable. 

Here, too, was the Petrified For- 
est, a forest with not a tree stand- 
ing. But scattered about were 
broken pine logs, shattered and 
changed to agate. The sky was 
clear sapphire. Here was color, 
indeed. 

This is Navaho Indian country. 
Indian blankets and silver jewelry 
set with turquoise were on sale at 
little trading posts along the high- 
way. Again, under shelters made 
of a few boards or of canvas 
stretched over some poles, a lone 
Indian would crouch by the road- 
side, offering his handwork to pass- 
ing motorists. Looking about, we’d 
probably see a hogan somewhere 
in the distance. 

Out of Winslow a sign read 
“Meteor Crater.” A side road led 
us across a desolate, sun-baked des- 
ert to a great circular depression 
570 feet deep and over four thou- 
sand feet in diameter, made by a 
meteor thousands of years ago. 
The meteor itself is buried deep 
underground, but scraps of the 

(Continued on page 76) 








| ENTRY BLANK-1949 TRAVEL CONTEST 


| TRAVEL EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


1-6-49 | 


! am interested in your 1949 Travel Contest. Please send me the Contest Rules, with a Cover | 
Sheet for the Travel Letter which | expect to write, telling about my vacation trip. 1 hope to | 


I 90 (have been) to 


Uy Name is (If Mrs., so state) 
Street or R.D. 


| P.O. & Zone 
| Grade G School (or other position) 


NAME 


Nemececnme . 


Please send additional copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends; 


State 


ADDRESS 


(emer ee eee ee 





Clip eacn coupon 





separately, add Contest Entry Blank on this 








Please send me pictorial liter- l 

ature in regard to travel in the State of I 

Mississippi. . 

Name | 

St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 

Zone State 1 

6-49 IN 277 1 

. a om ce ee eee 

BRITISH RAILWAYS, Dept. 24 ! 


ge and other coupons on page 8. Print on each the required 

Pntormation. Mail in envelope to Travel Editor, The Instructor. 
DETROIT G CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. ! SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMM. t 
1208 Griswold Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. | Pierre, South Dakota i 
FREE Please send me a copy of your l FREE Please send me a copy of 
Cruise Folder for the Season of 1949. | | your attractive free folder on the Black I 
am interested in a trip on the Great Lakes. Hills of South Dakota. 
Name (teacher) Sesestncsaasieialiaapesttidcas | Name fy 
St. or R.D.__ —— es St. or R.D i 
P.O. & P.0.G ] 

a State 1 Zone . State. 
6-49 IN 234 6-49 IN 139 


MISSISSIPPL AGRI. G INDUSTRIAL BOARD | 
Travel Dept., New Capitol Bidg., Jackson, Miss. | 


FREE 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y, 
FREE copies 


of your travel booklet, ‘‘What, No Ice?’; 
copies of “‘The British Isles,“ a 
full-color map folder. 


Please send me 


Name 
School Address 
P.0.G 
Zone State 
6-49 IN 188 | 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, Room 1334-8 


466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. l 
FREE Please send me a copy of 1 
your (] Free Vacation Guide or your l 
_] Booklet on New England. (Check the ] 
one you desire.) l 

Name l 

St. or R.D. l 

P.O. G 1 

Zone State 

6-49 IN 136 l 


GOV'T TRAVEL G PUBLICITY BUREAU 


109 Legislative Bidg., Winnipeg, Manitoba 1 
FREE Please send me a copy of 

| your free illustrated book, “Historical | 
I Manitoba,” l 
I 

Name 
I 
jst or RD I 
. as 

Zone State | 
i 6-49 IN 230 
ee ee ee oe oe oe fe 
J COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC. 1 
| 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. , 
| FREE Please send me your illus- l 
I trated pamphlets, “How to Avoid Mistakes | 
| in Planning a Trip’ and “Daily Skycruises 
| to Bermuda.” l 
| I 
I Name | 
St. or R.D. 
| P.O. G 

Zone State | 
l 6-49 IN 270 
| ee ee 


ee ee eee 


l 
! 
i 
l 
! 
i 
! 
! 
i 
! 
i 
t 
Se ee ae oe ee ee oe oe oy cm aoe of 
i 
i 
i 
! 
{ 
i 
i 
i 
! 
! 
! 


“AMERICA CELEBRATES” 
P. O. Box 821, Chicago 90, III 


FREE Please send me your map and 


folder picturing and describing famous 
festivals and special events in North Amer- 
ica; also giving travel information. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State. 


6-49 IN 93 


NEW BRUNSWICK TRAVEL BUREAU 
Fredericton, N.B., Canada 


! 

| 

| 

i 

i 

i 

i 
FREE , ‘ 
Please send me intormation i 

and literature in regard to the vacation j 
l 

| 

| 

! 

i 

i 

! 

! 

i 


attractions of New Brunswick. 
Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


6-49 IN 278 


EASTERN AIR LINES, INC 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 1 
FREE Please send me intormation 
concerning your color film, “Air Power Is i 
Peace Power” for classroom showing i 

Name j 

St. or R.D i 

P.O. & { 

Zone State t 

6-49 IN 275 " 


STANDARD FRUIT G STEAMSHIP CO. 
222 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La, 


FREE Please send me without ebli- 


gation booklet describing your 10-day 
cruise from New Orleans to Hayana and 


Honduras. 
Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 


Zone State 


6-49 IN 221 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG, Mr. Alliston Boyer, 
Asst. to Pres., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


FREE Please send me, without 
charge, descriptive brochure on Williams- 


burg, Virginia. 


Name 


St. or R.D 


P.0.G 
Zone State 


6-491N279 | 
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( Cuiltain 


TRAVEL MEANS 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 


LAND — Swift, comfortable train service every= 
where in the British Isles . . . 

SEA —Railway-operated cross-channel 
services to Ireland and the Continent... 

AIR—British Railways are official agents for 
British European Airways Corporation 
routes in Britain .., 

HOTELS —46—all conveniently located, 

associated with British Railways. 
Be sure to purchase tickets and secure reser- 
vations for these services before you leave! 





STAY LONGER—SEE MORE! 


Plan your tour of Britain—and purchase trans- 
portation in advance. Thot way you'll save 
the 25% on tour fares granted Americans from 
British port of entry! 











CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or any of the British Roilways offices shown 
below for tickets, reservations and authori- 
tative travel information on the British Isles: 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pi. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle S¢#. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th S¢#. 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 

For British Isles Travel Literature with color 

map, write Dept.24 at any of these offices 


a 
\ BRITISH RAILWAYS 











NEW BRUNSWICK 
CANADA 


A renowned maritime playground just 
ocross the border from Maine, New 
Brunswick offers you 600 miles of varied 
coastline and delightful beaches—beau- 
tiful drives along historic rivers—smooth 
paved highways—~—ca climate which allows 
you to sleep in the cool fragrance of 
pine-scented nights. 

Here you can enjoy lobsters and clams 
sparkling fresh from the sea, and find 
accommodation where costs are moderate. 

The entire family will agree that New 
Brunswick is @ delightful place to visit. 

PLAN TO COME THIS YEAR. 


For information and literature write 
Dept. 149-W 
NEW BRUNSWICK TRAVEL BUREAU, 


Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada. 





BUNIONS / 


cNlarged or Tender Joints 
Relieved in Seconds! 


Soothing, cushioning, pro- 
tective Dr. Scholl's Zino- 
Be for bunions instantly 
ift painful pressure on 
the sensitive spot. Enjoy 
real relief as millions do 
with the world’s largest 
seliing pads for bunions! 





Southwestern Sunshine 
and Color 


(Continucd from page 75) 


heavy black material composing it 
are scattered about for miles. 
Farther on, another side road 
took us to Walnut Canyon National 
Monument, home of carly cliff 
dwellers. Though these 
had their fields of squash and corn 
back from the rim, they 
had to go to the canyon bottom for 
So the logical place to build 
shelter- 


Indians 
canyon 


wate! 
their homes was under the 
ing ledges of the canyon 
Cliff dwellers, Navahos, Indian 
lore! How much I could take back 
to my pupils! 
Lelstve M. 

All Grades, Blooming Prairi« 


School, Darien, Wis. 


‘| eu he Yr. 


Rural 


Brereton, 


Port of Whalers 


(Continued from pase 63 


I secured a card from the public 
library, without deposit or voucher. 
From the Nantucket Mechanics 
Social Library Society, founded in 
1820 with 26 volumes, grew ‘The 
Atheneum. What a 


and how I feasted 


library it is, 
there! 


pe SSCSS 


‘Two 
must cfh- 
cient, understanding librarians, and 
books. Did I say “books’? ‘They 
lay on the 
on window 


things a library 


floor, on the radiators, 
sills, on tables, chairs, 
and boxe Ss, and filled the Cases, 
There the spirit of Nantucket be- 
came the spirit of me-—ime, an “oll- 
I became proud of the 
history of this island. Proud of the 
brave whaling crews whose haven 


islander.” 


Proud of those whose 
names are not forgotten—Pete 
Folger, the grandfather of Benjamin 
Franklin; Lucretia Mott, who be- 
longed to the first’ antislavery 
society and was one of the first 
champions of woman - suffrage; 
Maria Mitchell, who discovered a 
comet and became the first profes- 
sor of astronomy at Vassar College 

in whose memory an astronom- 
ical fellowship of $1,000 is offered 
to women; the Starbucks, the 
Macys, the Coffins. . ‘ 

If there is a spot in Nantucket 
where its history becomes more 
vivid than anywhere else, it is the 
Whaling Museum. Here Captain 
Grant, Nantuckct’s 
most whaling master, 
makes the exhibit come alive 
You are back in the year 
Three Nantucket whale ships, hav- 
ing unloaded their cargo of oil in 
London, are chartered to bring tea 
to Boston. Tea! Boston! Yes, 
the Boston Tea Party took place 
on board those three vessels, the 
“Dartmouth,” the “Beaver,” and 
the “Eleanor.” They had been 
sent out by Rotch and Sons, lead- 
ing whale merchants of the day, 
from the very building which still 
stands at the foot of Nantuckct’s 
Main Street. The patriots and the 
crew, it is whispered, were of one 
mind as to disposition of that tea. 

Surrounded by mementoes of 
days gone by, you picture the town 
in 1840 when Nantucket was the 
largest whaling port in all the 
world. In imagination, walk past 
foundries, tanneries, blacksmith 


it once was. 


grandson of 
successful 


shops, and cooper shops where ar- 
ticles to meet the demand of the 
whaling industry are being manu- 
factured—nails, harpoons, knives, 
rigging, blocks, pumps; indeed, 
everything from the great whale 
boats, going up at Brant Point, to 
the lines to haul in the whales. 
Look up to “the walk” perched 
on the roof of many a house and 
children 
pecring out over the ocean for the 
men who left a year, perhaps two 
years, ago to seck precious cargo. 
The rewards for the toil may be 
One year 3,497 barrels 
$98,000) ; one year, 1859, 
six thousand barrels. Sut hearts 
are filled with fear, for many are 
the dangers at sea. ‘Those 
women and children of Nantucket 
with 
rightly 


sce anxious women and 


great 


worth 


courage, doing 
belonged to 


carricd on 

tasks which 

men. 
In the 


tarian Church hangs a historic old 


oaken tower of the Uni- 


bell which came from a foundry in 
Charmed by its 
remarkably sweet and mellow tone, 
Captain Charles Clasby, a whaling 
master, purchased it and brought it 
back home in 1815. It sounds the 
alarm in case of fire or other emer- 
rings at 7:00 
noon, and at curfew time. 
nine-o’ clock 


Lisbon, Portugal. 


a.m., at 
Nan- 


town. 


Poency, It 


tucket is a 
Fiftv-two strokes are then sounded, 
one for each week of the year, and 
folks begin to straggle homeward. 
Good night, Nantucket! 

Jeannette Z. Durr, Veacher, 
First Grade, Sherman School, Ro- 
selle Park, N.J. 


The Great Smokies 
(Continued from page 64) 


till suddenly we found we had 
arrived. We joined other travelers 
and gazed spellbound over the 
panorama. Not content with our 
achievement, we climbed another 
seven miles to Clingman’s Dome 
(6,648 feet). And was it cold up 
there! 

About halfway back to the gap, 
we said, “If we could only see one 
of those bears they all talk about, 
we'd be satisfied.” As we rounded 
the next curve, there was bruin 
coming up over the edge of the 
road! We then felt we had been 
over the Smokies. 

The drive down into North Caro- 
lina is a real low-gear descent, and 
we arriyed in Cherokee Village 
with our cars buzzing. However, 
another climb loomed ahead of us 
before we could satisfy our hunger 
at Asheville. We soon found our- 
selves climbing toward Soco Gap, 
at an clevation of 4,337 feet. 

‘Taking Asheville as a center, we 
planned trips for the next ten days. 
I’m sure there wasn’t a_ worth- 
while place that we missed. Any- 
one who has read the National 
Geographic or Holiday has learned 
of the wonders of Lake Lure and 
Fontana Lake and Dam. And yet 
I have seen no description that 
docs them justice. 

Our trip to Fontana was out- 
standing. Driving to and around 
that immense dam—highest cast of 
the Rockies—is well worth going 
hundreds of miles. Seeing Fontana, 


Santectlah, and Cheoah dams og 
one trip gives one some idea of the 
huge T.V.A. project. Near Fon. 
tana we passed through a very 
beautiful forest—a memorial to 
Joyce Kilmer, author of “Trees.” 

Kathleen McClure, ‘Yeacher, 
Grade 4, Essex Strect School, To- 
ronto, Canada. 


A Study of Old River-Boat 
Days 


Continued from page 18) 


cArTaAIn—Gct ready, folks. We're 
gonna have a dance. : 

(Members of the showboat cast 
join the onlookers in a Virginia reel 
to the music of “Oh, Susanna.” ) 

CAPTAIN—For our final number, 
let’s all sing “Camptown Races,” 
and don’t forget our complete show 
tonight, at 8:00 p.m. 
all then. 

All sing “Camptown Races.”) 

READER—The beautiful melodies 
of Stephen Foster were born in the 
exciting days before the Civil War, 
so this music reflects that way of 
life. It was in these days, when 
the Indians fought furiously to pro- 
tect their homelands, when pirates 
swarmed the Gulf of Mexico, when 
the first railroads were being built 
across the continent, and the first 
steamboats appeared, that Stephen 
Foster lived, and wrote the music 
which has become a part of our 
American heritage. With the songs 
which flowed from a heart filled 
with love of his land, he helped to 
give America her voice. 


We'll sce you 


EpITORIAL Note: The songs used ig 
this play may be found in Songs of 
Stephen Foster, published by the Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa 
The following are a few of the publishes 
who can supply minstrel shows and melo 
dramas: Denison & Co., 225 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Inc., Franklin, Ohio; Willis N 
Buvbee Co., 428 S. Warren St., Syracuse 
N.Y. 


Using Color Miniatures 


See pages 17 and 60 


Look carefully at your color mini 
atures from Tue Instructor fot 
the entire school year. ‘Then put 
them away and mark each state 
ment below, 7 if it is true or F if 
it is false. 

1. “Manchester Valley” is paint- 
ed in delicate pinks and blues. 

2. There are many animals @ 
“The Peaceable Kingdom.” 

3. We see old-fashioned fam 
machines in “Threshing,” by Joli 
Nash. 

+. “Flight into Egypt” was paint 
ed just a few years ago. 

5. “Laurent Pony Cart” is pail 
ed with dark colors. 

6. There are many stones in the 
painting of “Stone City.” ; 

7. “Deborah and Nietzsche” § 
full of curving lines. 

8. Corot used a great deal of ree 
when he painted “Honfleur.” 

9. A cloud-filled sky dominalt 
the picture called “Line Storm. 

10. We see a mountain in @ 
distance when we look at “Che | 
nut Trees at Jas de Bouffan.” 
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